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CHAPTER I.-DESCRIPTIVE. 

>:< 

Section A.— Physical Aspects. 

The State of Sirmi'ir lies among the outer Himalayan ranges, CHA^I, a. 
between 77° 5' and 77° 55' E. and 30° 20' and 31° 5' N. Its Physical 
length from Kamdl on the west to BarOuna on the east is 43 Aspects, 
miles and its width from Damandar on the north to Baral on the 
south is 50 miles, as the crow flies. It is bounded on the north 
by the Simla Hill States of Balsan and J ubbal, on the east by 
the Tons river which divides it from the Dehra Dun District of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, from which the Jumna 
also separates it on the south-east. On the south it borders on 
the State of Kalsia and the Ambdla District of the Punjab, It 
is bounded on the west by Patiala territory, and on the north- 
west by Keonthal. Its area is 1,108 square miles, and its popu- 
lation in 1901 was 135,626 souls. 

The whole territory of the State is, with the exception of the 
broad valley of the Kiarda Dun, mountainous, with deep valleys 
lying between ranges of varying elevation. Its main stream, the 
Giri, which enters the State at its northernmost point, runs at first 
from north-west to south-east, and for 25 miles forms the boundary 
between Sirmiir and Keonthal, It then turns sharply to the 
south-east, and for a course of 55 miles divides the State into two 
almost equal portions, the Giri-iodr or cis-Giri country, south-west 
of the river, and the Giri-pdr or trans-Giri, north-east of it. The 
people of these two parts differ considerably m their charac- 
teristics. 

The trans-Giri territory comprises the wild mountainous 
country which lies between the great range culminating in the 
Chur* peak and the Giri river. From this great peak, 11,982 feet 
in height, run two lofty ranges, one north-north-west, the Dh.dr 
Japroi-Jadol, with its westerly spurs, the Dhar Pain Kuffar and 
Dhdr Deothi : the other south-east, called the Dhar Nohra, to 
Haripur Fort (8,802 feet), whence it divides into two ranges, of 
which one runs almost due east to the valley of the Tons. These 
ranges divide Sirmiir from the State of Jubbal. From the Chur 
peak also run two other great spurs, north-west, the Diidham 
Dhdr, and south-west, with many minor spurs springing from them, 
towards the Giri. From Haripur Fort the second range first 
runs southwards under the name of the Dhar Nigali and then 
turns to the east under the name of Dhdr Kamrau. North of 
and parallel to this eastern spur runs the Dhar Shillai, and 
between these hills lies the valley of the Newell river, which falls 
into the Tons. 

The cis-Giri country is intersected by three main ranges, all 
of which run from north-west to south-east. Of these the first is 
the Sain Dhdr or range which lies parallel to the Giri, and the 

* Ibe aativc uamo is Cbiin cbaudni Ki dbiv " (tbc bill ct tbc silver basale). 



c-j-'ii!.' l-'lrijSiCt( I Ai'pCiU. [ Part A. 

CHAP. }, A. .-..Cvi..,, '.uc. i^'LaitLi or Liitk Kauge. IJctwcc-n the&e flows the 

Phy^~ni J.ou!. Iho liiiMi k tlic low Kiiigu which runs fiom near Ivald 

Asjjects. .A::;!' : julu ofj". cliaii and iurins with the Dharthi an open 

vu'l-,'-' dir'iLigi: .-tMjiii halt of which flows the Markauda. 

TJetvaen. liio cadorii exaxiaities of this and the Dharthi ranges 
ho.-'. HiO lL (.poll ^.li^oy ot the Kiaida Diin, whose eastern 
'ooi.’xr -■ on d.o Uiri. li.o Jumna separating it from Debra Dun. 

i Iviaroii Dun itselt may also be sub-divided into three 
oistinci 1 1 acts . 

ii) the Dun proper, which lies between the Jumna and 
the lower parts ot the Dharthi range and Poka hills, 
and is partially watered by the Giri and the Data 
streams ; 

{n) the tract wdiich comprises the Nali Khera and the 
adjacent hills of the lower Dharthi on the north of 
the Bata, east of Jamiin-Khala, west of tilla Gharib 
■Nilih, and south of Kajban w’hich indeed may be 
regarded as included in it, as it is a plain ; in the 
north- cast of this tract and on the south bank of the 
Gu'i lies Sirurdr; the old cajhtal of the State ; 

im) tiio i'ar-Dum tract, which is surrounded by hills and 
dif near JMajra village. This is a natural fortress, 

-■ Jy accc.-sihle by one road and now a deserted waste- 
‘ >rc3! — though remains of wells show that it was 
anco ^tiltivatctl. 

The flii-ii. — ; ~J''ng, nan ; o\v valley. Its soil is usually stony and 

m misva.-i 'iMaiilv. Cut good pasture i^ abundant. The popula- 
''"■'i' '' 'J-'^u'sc auU in lahmT jSahan chiefly consists of Gujars, 

^ of ^e'aitlG, In Tahail Paunta the kltol^ are 

'.mi.ioiojd by Gujar-, Danjaras and Kanets. Wheat, 

p '-('iton. maizo, ynami and rice are grown in them, 

and gGul :s found in the sand of the streams. The chief khols 

V-I’C 


'i i-oLpU: 

-■I.'.; ITaeioa. 

h- S!.x 


Faonk: Tahdl. 

I . Haripur. 
'•b ]V;gli, 

J. Pahlcri, 


Die Euird'i 


in 


, , . , ' 'a'lieci oy the Bata which rises nearest 

‘ ■ '’eiito? ct the hwver pare of the Dharthi range and 
u\. - t'our.u-ea t,v iru, u; U;e ro’Trao (hrcction, to the Markanaa.until 
^ -jm'ina af^Luta .AiiH.-b. It is a perennial stream, 

ouijj.,< I to C'.a^v hoods ill t'lc rainy sicscn, tneugh usually fordable. 
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SiRMDR State, ] Gsotojy. P..p.'T A. 

By far the greater portion of the State la diainen ;>y the 
Giri or its tributaries. None of these are imj)orl.uii. e\eejir, cju 
its right bank, the Jalal, which joins it at Dadahii I-lI iw e' Uibagii 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Sain Dliar. On its left 
bank the principal streams are the Lojla and Palor, whioli rise on 
the southern slopes of the Chur peak. The Giri is ji >aryiiig 
width, in places 260 feet broad when in flood, inn ii iS :‘oi the 
most part shallow and easily fordable, except in the ramy =.ea 30 !u 
Its floods do great damage to the fields and houses along its 
banks, and it is useless for irrigation until it rea'oho.s the Kiarda 
.Dun, but timber in considerable quantities is lloated down jl mtu 
the Jumna. Its water is reputed to cau.se indigestion, and to iiuve. 
an unpleasant odour. It falls into the Jumna bciovv iMohkampur 
The Jalal, which rises below Nahi in Tah^il Pachluid, a sballo'.v 
stream of transparent water, rarely impassable even vdieii in Uuod, 
Below Nahi, in the west, rises the Kawal, a .snc.uu which first 
flows westward, till it reaches the Fatiala border, and Liieiice 
turns north till it falls into the Giri. 

The Tons forms the eastern boundary of the State from 
Koti, on the Jubbal border, southward for .sorim dO mil:- oi 'idiue 
the State from Jaunsdr. 

In the east of the Dhar Nigali rise two =;iicain;;. whicii flow 
into the Tons. These are the Bangal, which drains i he north 
eastern corner of the State, south of Jubbal, and the Newell, 
already mentioned. In the south-west corner besides the Mar 
kanda three seasonal torrents rise in the hills nenr Madliaii 
Kidar and combine uiidway between Papri and Bhoj[)ur 
to form the liun, which flows southwards from the DhdrLhi 
Dhdr into the Ambala District. 

The Mdrkanda, rising below the temple of Devi Katasan at, 
Baraban, flows westward and waters the village gardens at Mdlu- 
wala j below Maluwdla it turns south-west and water.s the lands 
ofSambhuwdla and Rukheri and the garden of Bir Bikiamabad, 
after which it enters the Ambala District near Kiila A mb it 
is a sluggish, perennial stream, shallow and alway.s find.ibie Its 
only tributary of any importance is the Sailani 

Regarding the geolo'’V of tlio State, Mr. IT li, Ibwie.', 
writes as follows : — 

The greater part of the Sirnu'ir State lies on mcks of tort lu y 
age, with beds belonging to the carbfniaceous system (Ivrul .and 
Blaini groups) on the north-east. Idle lower tertiary rocks arc 
particularly well developed, and the Sirimir serie.s, which inciuiies 
the Suhatliu, Dagshai and Kasauli groups, take-, it.^ nunc Ironi 
the State, The upper tertiary, or Siwnlik, series is largely 
developed in the neighbourhood of Ndhan. where tlio l over bcilc 
consist of great mass of sandstones, tho Nuhau group ■ the-ie pro 
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overlain by sandstones and conglomerates (middle and upper 
Siwalik) containing a rich mammalian fauna of pliocene age.” 

This system is more fully described in the Manual of the 
Geology of India^ as follows : — 

In the neighbourlioocl of Nahan tJiis was originally divided into two membersr 

a lower, to which the name of Naliaii was applied, and an upper, to which tlic name of Siwahk 
wa> restricted. In this area the boundary butween the two groups is a ereat fault, but there 
must be a real, if lucal, unconformity, for the upper t5iwalik conglomerates contain numerous 
]jebble>" of the Nahan sandstones they are faulted into contact with. The distinction between 
the Nahan and Siwalik zones appears to be well maintained in a south-easterly direction as 
far as the borders (;f Nejn!, but to the north-west it (lisappear=;, and there appears to have 
been a continuous senes of depodts, ranging from the bottom to the top of tlic upper tertiary 
formations. No fossils have yet been f jund in the typical N Ilians though it would appear 
that they do occur.'^ but to the nortli-west icprescnta lives of the Siwdlik fauna occur ]<av down 
in tlic series, in beds, which very possibly rcpi'e>ent the N^han group as originally defined. 
Under the-e circumstances it has been iound inadvisable to retain the separation between 
Ntlhaii and Siwalik, and the former are now classed ns lower Siwdlik» though the term may 
be retained as a useful local dcsignatnm for a paiticiilar type of formation. 

The Ndhan group is composed of alternating beds of a fine grained, usually grey, firm 
sandstone, and of clays, usually bright and led in colour, and almost always some shade of red 
or purple which weather in a nodular manner. Ihc clays u-ually pievail in the lower part of 
the group and the sandstones in the upper. 

The lithology of this group resemble^ very closely that of the Dagsliai group, and one 
might be tempted to legard them as equivalent to each other. The equivalence cannot be 
absolutely di-pruved till the area v,e«t uE the termination of the typical lower Himdlayds, in 
the Kdngra Valley and the Jammu Hills, Las been examined in greater detail than has yet been 
done, but in the meanwliile there are good reason^ for sup[)Osing that the litliulogical simihinry 
between the two groups is due to a similarity in thmr eonditiuii of dopo-itiou, and does not 
mean contemporaneity of origin. 

In the first place the two groups arc found in distinct area?, separated by a maikcd 
Btructuial feature, cxliibiting it'-olt at the present day as a fault of many thousand 
ferr throw. Thi-; fault— commuiily known ns the mein bound.tr}’— is connected in a peculiar 
manner with the elevation of the Him5Ia\4s, and it is higlily improbable that the bed.s 
exposed south of it arc of tlie same age as those found to the nortii. Another argu- 
ment depends on the fact that no exposure of the Isubdthii group has been found evutn 
in the deepest cut sections of the ty[>ical N4han group, and a third may be derived from 
the smaller degree of induration, indicating, tliouidi not proving, a younger age. In the 
country north of Nahan town, wIutc the Ndhan and Dagslidi groups are brought into contact 
wuth each oilier, on opposite sides of the main boundary fault, the smd^tones of the former 
alwa3’s weather into soft rounded lumps, while the bagshai sandstones weather into angular 
fragments, which have lost the &harpnos> nf their angl'-s^ but exhibit a much less degree of 
weathering than tliat which the Ndhan beds have tuidcrgone. 

Finally, the reel clay beds whirdi have already been mentioned as occurring at the top 
of tlie Kasauli group, though they difiEcr somewhat from the t^'picul Ndhan clays, resemble 
Hiem suffieiently point to a return of the rondilums of ch po-itiun which [uevailed in the 
Uagshui and Ndhan periods, and suggest that on an unbroken -cction the Ndhan would be 
found to overlie the Kasauli group. 

No fossils have been described from the typical Ndhans. It is possible tliat some of the 
lower 8iwHik fossils found in the North-We-t Punjab may have been df^rived from ]>eds of the 
same age, but the sujiposition lacks proof. Ihcri* ^ms, liowover, to be little room for doubt 
that »Sir Proby Cant ley dl^I find fos-ils on the northern side of the hill on which the lowii of 
Ndhan stands, and con-cqucntly in the l^od» of the Ndhan grmip, but the specimens vvere lost 
before thes’ had been examined by a paheontologi^t. 

The Sirmur State possesses a variety of vegetation in which 
both tropical and temperate species are represented, but in these 
brief notes it is impossible to do more than give an outline of 
its salient points. As the climate of Sirmur derives its character 
from different elevations, so its flora varies with the conditions of 
the locality under which the various species thrive. That of the 
Kidrda and Bijara Duns, the Siwdliks and other low hills is 

^''V'eond fid it ion, pnge Ilufi, 

-ri. B. Medlieott, Memoir, III, P.Dt I, pa2<‘S 17, 101 (18G4). 

•TT. B. MedlieoH, BecnnN, XIV, 17'i 

hSec H. B. Medlieott, Memoii^. Ill, Pari If, pace IG (ISGl) : Eccords, XIV, 71, foot, 
note (1864). 
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very similar to the flora of the Dehra Dun and Sahdranpur 
Siwdliks, while that of the mountains or temperate zone resembles 
that of Jaunsar and Simla. 

Considering the small area of the State, it is comparatively 
rich in vegetation. Of that of the tropical zone, more than fourty- 
four natural orders are represented, and these embrace many species 
{vide appendix). Of these eighty are trees, the smallest of which 
attain a height of thirty feet, while Anogeissiis latifolia, Bomhax 
malabaricwi) , Ficus religiosa, F. bengaiensis, Terminalia Iderica, 
and Terminalia chebnla reach a height of a hundred feet and 
have ma^ssive crowns. The Shorea rohusta {sal) and Ter- 
viinalia tomentosa {sain) are the most valuable trees, but do 
not grow so large as those east of the Jumna. The sal, 
with occasional admixture of sain, form close forest clothing 
the greater part of the Duns, while on the slopes to the west of 
Ndhan, in parts of the Siwaliks and on the lower terraces of the 
hills north of the Dun as far the Tons, the sal extends into a 
forest of mixed species. Next in importance to the above 
are the Dalbergia sissoo, found always on alluvial deposits 
near rivers and streams, but of small height and girth : the 
Boiihinia retiisa, only found in a few places and valuable for its 
gum, known as semla or chahera : the Cedrela toona, Ougenia 
dalbergioides, the timber of which is considered good for agricul- 
tural implements, though it is a small stunted tree, and the 
Finns longifolia, which finds its lower limit in the Siwdliks, but 
the trees are more or less stunted and of small girth. 

By far the greater part of the State area is covered with 
forests of mixed, and for the most part inferior, species called 
.locally itaMi forests, which contain, so far as has been observed, 
one hundred species of trees and shrubs {vide list). Many are of 
economic value, yielding gums, dyes, medicines, edible fruits, and 
nearly all are utilized for timber, fuel, or fodder. These are des- 
cribed in Brandis’ “ Forest Flora and their products in Dr. Watt’s 
“ Economic Products.” Bamboo {Dendro calamus strictus) occupies 
areas of the southern slopes varying from seven to eight hundred 
acres. Near Raj pur are a few rattan cane brakes w'hich, if 
extended, would support a small industry. 

Among the shrubs the following may be mentioned as of econo- 
mic value: — Woodfordia fiorihunda, Adhctoda vasica, Carissa 
carandas, Carissa diffusa, Zizyphus vulgaris, Zizyplius oxyphylla, 
Zizyphus jnjuba, Zizyplms nurninularia, Casalpinia indigojera, Abrus 
precatorius (a climber), Bauliinia vahlii, Bulus fiarus, Prinsepia 
utilis, Rubus lasiocarpus, Combretim dccandrum, Myrsine semiserraia, 
Nerhm odorum, Cryptolepis huchanani, Cordia myxa, 
Myrsine Africana, Tecoma undulata, Euphorbia royleana, Agave 
Amreicana, Fntranjiva, Mimosa rubicaidis- 
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SiRMUR State. ] Fauna. [ Past A. 

A. Herbaceous plants, wild flowers, ferns, lichens, orchids and 
algae abound. A valuable grass {bhnbhcr) {Androjgogon involutus) 
covers many southern slopes, and is largely used for ropes and 
paper making. 

The fruit trees found growing at low elevations are the 
mango, custard apple [slinrifa), orange, lemon, citron, pomegra- 
nate, peach, plantain, plum, grape, licJu, loqudt, walnut and 
guava. The sweet chestnut has been planted in some gardens, 
but the trees have not yet borne fruit. 

In the temperate part of Sirmur, so far as has beeruobserved, 
the flora consists of fifty species, more or less. Among 
the trees the deodar stands first as producing the most lasting 
timber for buildings and railway sleepers, etc. The Blue Pine 
{P. excel sa) and cliil {P. longifolin) come next, and lastly, the 
oaks, which yield inferior timber, charcoal, fuel and fodder. The 
firs {Abies Smithinna and Wdbiana) occupy the highest eleva- 
tions, but at present have no market value. They form in some 
places fairly dense forests in which trees twelve feet in girth and 
a hundred and forty feet high are plentiful. The yew, maple, elm, 
and birch are found in considerable numbers. 

The shrubs are numerous {vide list) and on the higher slopes 
there is a large variety of wild flowers, ferns, and lichens. Near 
villages and cultivation the apricot, peach, pomegranate, haifal 
{Myrica sopidda), raspberry, wild cherryq wild pear, and walnut 
all grow wild. A small wild strawberry grows on some of the 
upper slopes. Rhubarb grows wild.’ 

Perhaps no State in the Punjab contains such a variety of 
fauna, due chiefly to the different climates found in the 
tropical Diin, the Siwalik.s and other hills, long river basins 
and sub-Alpine heights. Other favouring causes are the com- 
paratively large extent covered by forest and the measures for 
the protection of game taken by the Forest Department. 

Not many years ago elephants and tigers were plentiful in 
the Dun, and the former were sometimes captured. Both animals 
have now, however, decreased sadly in numbers, though a few 
elephants occasionally visit the Diin for brief periods. Timers 
remain longer, in fact are never absent, but they have a wTder 
range than the Sirmur Duns and low hills for their huntin<>' 
grounds, and hence their depredations are not much felt. 

The leopard or panther is common and is known under 
various names, as htigh, baghera, and annith. Other carnivora 
are the hycena, jackal, wild dog, leopard, cat, the yellow 
jungle cat, and fox. The sdmbar, cJittal, hog-deer, chan- 

^ For a complete list of the aura of the State see Appendix /V, 
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SiRMUR State. ] 

singlia, barking-deer, ghiiral, and pig are all found in the tropical CHAP. I, A 
tracts. The sdmbar prefers the low hills, the cJuial the sal forests phy^i^l 
of the Dun, and the chaiisingha its open grassy lands and glades. Aspects. 
The barking-deer {Mkar) keeps to the forests on the hills and the fauna 
ghural to the precipices. The former is also found at higher 
elevations. The black bear wanders from the higher forests to 
the lower ones, Avhere he remains during the winter. Hares, 
jungle-fowl, pea-fowl, partridges, and bush-quail are plentiful in 
parts of the Dun and low hills ; and the kalej pheasant (kolsar) 
is found here and there on the low hill slopes. Serow and musk 
deer {kashira) are found on the higher hills. The mundl (also 
called ratnal), kohlds and cheer pheasants are common in suitable 
localities. 


The rivers contain many kinds of fish, the most important 
being the rnahscr, guje, sayol, laimchi, daulali and gtlnch. 


The climate of the State varies according to its elevation, chmato. 
That of Ndhan Tahsil is fairly good, but that of the Dun during 
the rainy season and the autumn is bad, and malarial fever is 
prevalent. Tahsils Kainka and Pachhdd and the upper part of 
Paonta are healthy. The water in these places is popularly sup- 
posed to possess digestive properties. In the Dun the summer 
mouths are exceedingly hot and water is scarce, but the hill ildqds 
have a temperate climate, though the Dharthi also is hot. Panjhota, 

Sain and the trans-Giri country arc cool even in the hot weather. 
Trans-Giri snow falls every year, and occasionally in Sain, while 
in the Dharthi it falls rarely. In 1901 and 1905 all the higher 
peaks of the Dharthi were covered with snow. The snowfall on 
•the Chaur peak is heavy from January to March and frequently 
in April, The zamindars dread the fall of snow in December, 
but snow after December is looked upon as beneficial, and the 
cultivators say it is as good as manure. 


The 


marginal 


Nahan ,, 
Pachhad 
Kainka 
Paonta .. 


December to February, 
it is cis-Giri. 


statement gives the average rainfall for the 
ten years 1S02 — 1902. Cis-Giri the 
rains last from June to September, 
and trans-Giri rain falls in April also. 
In the cold weather rain falls from 
Trans-Giri the rainfall is heavier than 


6417 

GIVI 

5U-6:3 

58-GS 


There are very few wells In Sirmiir and hardly any tanks onnking 
in the high hills. The only lake in the State is at Kainka. 
Drinking water is obtained from natural streams and springs, 
and the supply is often deficient in the lower ranges, even 
hi aha*' itself being insufficiently supplied with water during the 
hot weather. 
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SiRMUR State. ] Early history. [ Part A, 

Section B —History. 

The early history of Sirmur is mingled with legend. In 
1139 Sambat, Madan Singh, a Surajbansi Eajput, waas King 
of Sirmur, now a ruined village in Paunta Tahsil, on the Giri. 
Sirmur was his capital, and the kingdom was known as Sirmur 
or Silmiir after it. During Madan Singh’s reign^ a woman, expert 
in necromancy, presented herself before the Pvaja and boasted of 
her skill. He showed himself sceptical of her powers and 
challenged her to cross the Giri between the Toka and Poka 
ranges by means of an acrobat’s rope, called bharat in the tumbler’s 
language, promising her half his kingdom if she crossed the river 
and returned by this means. She succeeded in crossing, and was 
returning on the rope when one of the Piaja’s officials treacherously 
cut the rope to prevent her claiming half the kingdom, and the 
woman fell into the river and was drowned. This act of trea- 
chery resulted in a flood which swept away the town, and the 
Pdja with all his kin perished. The country was thus left without 
a ruler. 

In Sambat 1152 Ugar Sain, Eawal, of Jaisalmer, visited 
Hardwar, and there met Hoshang Kai Nath, a Bhat or Bad- 
farosh by caste, of Sirmur, who sang his praises and invited him 
to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. The Eawal sent 
a force under his son Sobha Eawal to conquer Sirmur. Sobha 
subdued the country, and made Eajban his capital,' taking the 
title of Subhans Parkash. His rule lasted only four years, and 
he died in Sambat 1156. His successors are shown in the 
following list : — 

liic JtihbM. fc'tatc histoiy ltvcs a diiroierit vti'^ion of this legend, und says that the 
name of the last of the old rulers of Sirmui was Ugar bingh, not Aladan fcingh. 

'On 27th Phugan, 1152 Sambat. 
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I 

Head Office List, 1 o I.ist. 


Sambat, 

1 

Name of Rdjd. 

A. D. 

i 

LenG:th of ' 
icigu. j 

Name of Rdj5, 





Ytais, * 


1152^ n6« ... 

1. 

Subhans Parkasli ... 

1095—1099 ... 

4 


Subhans Parkash, 

11.56— 1159 ... 

2 

Salvahau Parkash .. 

1093—1102 ... 

S'! 

! 

' 


1159—1165 ... 

3. 

Balak Chand Parkash 

1102-1108 ... 

1 

IS ■ 

Malhi P, 

1165—1174 ... 

4. 

Malhi Parkash 

1108—1117 .. 

1 

9J 



1174— 117S ... 

5. 

Mul Parkash 

1117-1121 ... 

^ i 







f 
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Udit P. 

1178—1184 ... 

6. 

Udit Parkash 

1121—1127 .. 

6) 



1184—1206 ... 

7. 

Haul Parkash 

1127—1149 ... 

22 

22 

Kanwal. 

1206—1215 ... 

8. 

Somcr Fark.^sh 

1149— 115S ... 

9 

9 

Saiiiir, 

121.5—1226 ... 

9. 

Suraj Parkash 

1158—1169 .. 

11 

11 

Sur ? 

1226-1239 ... 

10. 

Fadam Piirkash ... 

1159 — 1182 .. 

13 

12 

Padam. 

1239—1262 ... 

n. 

Karan Parkash 

1182 — 1205 ... 

23 

24 

Kaian. 

1262—1273 ... 

12. 

Akhand Parkash ... 

1205— 1216 ... 

11 

11 

Akhand. 

1273—1316 ... 

13, 

Maidni Parka^r ... 

1216—1259 ... 

43 

43 

Bhi^hc, 

1316—1316 ... 

14. 

Achal Parkash 

12."9— 1289 . 

30 

30 

Achal. 

1346—1373 ... 

>5 

Bir Sal Parkash 

, 1289—1316 ... 

27 

27 

Birai. 

1373—1399 ... 

16. 

Sil Brahm Parkash 

, 1316—1342 ... 

2G 

26 

Sal Brahm, 






12 

' Saugat. 

1399-1413 ... 

! IP 

Jagat Parkash 

1342— 1356 ... 







i 


o 

Tamit. 

1413—1423 .... 

IS. 

Bi'r ParkTsh 

1356— 1366 . 

10 

10 

, i ir. 

1423—1439 ... 

19. 

Nakat Parkash 

! 1366 — 1382 ... 

6 

16 

An ant. 

1439—1457 ... 

20. 

Garbh Parkash 

* 1382 -1400 ... 

28 

18 

Garab. 

1467—1482 ... 

21. 

Brahm Parkash .. 

1 1400—1425 .. 

1 

25 

25 

Brahra. 

1482-1517 ... 

22. 

Sahans Parkash — 

1425-1460 ... 

1 

35 

35 ■ 

i Sahaus. 

1517-1547 ... 

23. 

Ratan Parka^sh 

1 1460—1590 ... 

30 

30 

Ratan, 

1647—1576 ... 

24 . 

Pirthi Parkash 

1 1490—1519 ... 

20 

29 

Pirthi, 

1576—1692 

25. 

r>uhbal Parkash ... 

1519—1535 ... 

16 

16 

Babul. 

1592—1624 ... 

26 . 

Dharm Parkash ... 

1535— 1.5C7 ... 

32 

32 

Dharm, 

1624—1640 ... 

27 . 

Dip Parkash 

1567—1583 ... 

16 

16 

Dip. 

1640—1662 ... 

28 . 

Bakht Parkash 

1.583 — 1605 .. 

221 







>33 

Bakhat. 

1662—1672 ... 

[ 29 . 

Bhupat Parklsh 

1605-1615 ... 

10 J 



1672—1673 ... 

' 30 . 

U.le Chand Parka-^h 

1 1615 . 

1 

1 

rde Chand 
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Head Office List. 


M AHA NT's List. 


Sambat. 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

_ / 

Name of i-aj^. | 

1 

1 

A. D. 

Length 

reign. 

of 

1 

N ame of R5j5 

3673—1687 .. 

31. 

Karam Paik^sh ... ! 

1616—1630 . 

14 

i 

19 ; 

Karam. 1 

1 

1667—1711 .. 

32. 

IMandhata Parkash ^ 

1630—1654 ... 

24 

20 

1 

Mandhata. j 



; 




V7&, 

1711~17C1 .. 

33. 

8obiiag Farkasb ... 

1654—1664 ... 

* 10 

19 

Mahi.* [ 

t 

3721— 1741 .. 

34. 

i 

Budh Pnikash 

1664-1684 ... 

20 

i 

11 

I 

Slcdni. 

1711—1761 .. 

35. 

ilat Parkish 

1684—1704 ... 

20 

1 

9 

Hai i. 

1761 — 1703 

36. 

Hari Pii.kneh 

1704—1712 ... 

8 

7 

Bhupat, 



i 

i 

f 

1 

7 

Bhupat, 

3 769—1733 .. 

1 37. 

Bijc Parkash 1 

1 

1712—17-6 ... 

; 24 

36 

Bijai. 

3793—1811 .. 

i 

, 38. 

1 

Parti b Parkash ... , 

1 

1736-1754 ... 

18 

8 

Birti. 

1811—18*27 .. 

39. 

1 

Kirat Parkash 

i 

i 1754-* 1770 .. 

16 

16 

Krat, 

18:7—1816 .. 

40. 

Jagat Farkssh 

i 

1 1770-1789 ... 

19 

19 

Jagat. 

3846—1850 .. 

41. 

Diiarm Parkash ... 

i 1789-1793 ... 

4 

4 

Bharm. 

1850—187*2 .. 

42. 

Kaim Paiku'^h 

j 1793—1815 

I (ahdieaten). 

22 

13 

Kami. 

1872— 1%7 .. 

43. 

Fateh Paika>h 

1815—1850 ... 

35 

35 

Fateh. 

3307—1913 .. 

44. 

Raghbif rarkath ... , 

j 1850—1856 ... 

6 


; Raghbfr. 

3913 — 1355 

' 45. 

fehamsher Parkash 

1856— lb98 ... 

42 

42 

Shamsber, 

1955— 

46, 

Surindcr Bikram 

, 1808— 

i 




farka&h, the rul- 
in;: chieL 


of Kpom demanded a daughter in marriage from Rup Chstid 

cLTr.- SirmufwT; deTeatLrbt' w"the '"nl'tToT "«'h" 

fn ma' riage?'''®'' ^hand was defeated' and his son gave him° his sTster 

The chronoin^y of the R4ias of Sirraur offers a few if ; # 

rource<=.-oi,e a list of the Rama kept in the State Lhil.. 7)1^ ,a ^ r . .7 t"-" 

the viahant of Jagauiiath, at Nahaii. The former li4 shows't’ c da°tp ■'^r^^el'rh ’RAi”' ‘'‘■ 

Bnddeatu;the latt.. only the leneth of hirre pn r accession 

in the first few reums rioh' 1 1 - 1 ^ 7 , I i r f ' ^ fl'sciepancies arc most market! 

in tue nrsc row reigns (I0S)J-1U7), and for ihe period 11^7— losa the two lists are in 

strict accord with one or two except ons. Rut with the reiirn of RnH.nt n .i - n . , c 
eonfuM.in begins. The mahunt’s Ust omiW H i “ t pIIL^tl, ^ 

den! "e II! as in The Islll ,7 p"'^' f'"® <' accession to Udo cLmU 

• re nntnoioiis <hVci epaneifl in ^thT'liVl! of’the^VM-s 

th« Ipivihtf the ifmIviip. tVi/> o i ' 1 H'jrts, anrl, even when tlie names agieo, lu 

su^e^ 7n n Ihe n^^ “''"I''*'- intcrterencc " n the 

LaVh . el , ir V ■« tow huh Iho Mato chroniclos do not allude. 

^ss,lt. m.e td, ,r paiej ,u gi. • i i.aim I'aikash ,iho ahuieatcd m 181o. 
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Tiiiinurs inrond. 


I] 

r Part A. 


The earliest mention of Sirmiir by the ^luhatnniadaii histori- 
ans occurs in the Tabaqfit-i-Ndsiri under the year 634 H., when 
the Nizam-ulMulk, Muhammad Junaidi, who had rebelled 
against the Sultan Raziyyat, the daughter of Altamas, took 
refuse in the hills of Sirmiir- Bardar/ where he died. 

The chronicles of the State do not mention the events of 
655 H. when Qiitlugh Khan in his retreat from Hindustan to 
Lahore sought a refuge in Santur-garlr and tlie Hindu Chiefs 
afforded him an asylum. Thereupon Mahmud Shah I attacked 
Santii, and Ulugh Khan-i-Azam penetrated as far as the fort and 
territory of Silmvir and devastated the Koh-i-Silmur or hill tract 
of Sirraur, The fort and territory of Sirmur were then apparently 
in possession of that great Rai, Rand Ranpal of Santur, and 
he fled before the Muhammadans who plundered the market- 
place and towm of Silmur. The historian ohserves that before this 
time no Muhammadan array had ever penetrated this territory.® 

In the year 781 H., the Sultan Ffroz Shah III made a 
progress through Ambala ar.d entered the hills of Saharanpur. 
After taking tribute from the Rdis of Sirmiir and the other 
Hill States he returned to Delhi 

The next event of importance was the invasion of Taimilr. 
In his autobiography Taimiir says : “ On the 14th of Jamadi-ul- 
Awal I crossed the Jumna with the baggage and encamped in 
another part of the Siwalik bills. Here I learnt that in this part 
of the Siwdlik there was a rdjd, of great rank and power, byname 
Ratn Sen.” A road had to be cleared through the jungle, and on 
the I5th of the month Tainiiir found himself between tivo moun- 
tains, — one the Siwdlik, the other the Koka mountain . “ The hills 

on both sides raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this 
valley Raja Ratn Sen had drawn out his forces as numerous as 
ants or locusts.” But the Hindus broke and fled at the first onset, 
many being killed in the pursuit, and the victors obtained a great 
booty. 

Cunningham identifies Ratn Sen of this account with Rajd 
Ratn Parkdsh, who reigned from 1460 to 1490, but Taiinur in- 
vaded India in 139S-99. The chronological difficulty appears 
insoluble, but it is certain from Taimur’s account that he invaded 
the Kiarda Dun. 

The Rdjd Malhi Parkdsh was a good ruler, religious ami 
charitable. He wrested the fort of Maid a from the Raja of 
Srinagar in Garhwdl. Rdjd Udit Parkdsh removed bis capital 
from Rajban to Kalsi in Dehra Dun, and abdicated his throne 
in fiivour of his son. Rdjd Somer Parkdsh captured the fort of 

* Bardar is probably Bhadra Tibba in Saharanpur. 

2 The ruins of Santur or Snntaur lie at a place called Sindhuband, near Cbhachhrauli, 
capital of the modern State of Kalsia in the Arab6la District, 

» T. N., pages 706 and 839-40* 

\ E, B, 1., iv, page 
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Mughal period. 


[ Part A. 


\^I’ B- P^atosh, now in Keontlial, and made it hi^ capital, but Sur.nj 
cory. .Parkas’ll returned to Kalsi, uliereupon his subjects rose in revolt 
and attacked his palace, which was vie-orously defended by his 
dauirhter, who fed in the stru!.’-<rle. Upon this Suraj Parkash 
hastened from KaUi and subdued the rebels, and also overcame 
the Tiiakars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumharsain, (-Ihond, "^ahri, Theo^, 
Kawain and Tv -tLi'uru, m dvinu;' them pay tribute, and appointin'^- 
Ids brother Kalyiin Cliand to their ciiarg-e. Kalsi continued to 
be the capital of the State. Pajd Rir .Sal Parkash abdicated 
the throne in ()rder to (Jtvote him.seif to a religious life. Under 
Idajfi Jagat Parka.sh the Tiiakars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumharsain, 
Saiiri, Rawfiin and other fiefs revolted, owing to the Raja’s 
Tiial-admini^tration, but Bir Parka-.h, an energetic ruler, reduced 
them to obedience, and built the fort of Hath-Koti on the 
boundary of .Sahri, Kawain and Jubbal. Nakat Parkdsh made 
Neri his capital, but Garbh Parkash resided in Hjth-Koti. 
After him Brahm Parkd'h made ivot and Garjari in Ratesh 
P'lrrjana the seats of government, and they so continued until 
Buhbal Parkash removed to Kalsi. Karani Parkash founded Nahan 
•P' in IhTS Sambat. This valiant chief became the spiritual disciple 
of Bawa Banwari Das, whose descendants still hold the temple 
’ D of Jagannach at Naiian. In the 8th year of the reio-n of 
Shah Jahan, Nijabat Khan, faujddr of the country at the 
foot of the Kangra hills, offered to conquer Srinagar, in Garhwal 
and asked for 2,0u0 horse to effect this olijecc. These the 
emperor gave him, and accompanied by the array of the Rajtl 
of Sirmur, Nijabat Khan marched on Srinagar, On the way 
he took the fort of Shergarh which had been erected by the 
Zamindar of Srinagar’^ on the batdc of the Jumna in his own 
territory. He also took the fort of Kalsi" and made it over tc5 
the Zamindar of Sirmur, its rightful owner, who complained 
that the fort of Bairat had also been wrested from him by the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar, and declared that if a force were 
given him he could recover it. Troops were accordingly 
given him, and the fort was taken and made over to hfm 
Bijabat Khan then marched on, took Santur and entrusted 
it to Jagtu, the Zamindar of Lakhanpur with 100 horse and 
1,000 foot. 

Nijfihat Khan’s troops met with disaster in his invasion of 
Garhwal. He lost his vi-uisah and p'tgtr, which were bestowed 
upon IM ■ z I Kiian, son <J' Shah Nawaz Khan and grandson of 
A bj-ur-rahim Khan, Kiuin Khuiuin, who become faujddr 
in ids stead. 


• ' rin 


empf 


Kiji of U. Thpj.tll r./'/ ; wore ord'rn-ily stylo^l Zarni'ii 

bui the ralei5 of Suinur bavt alway:} bccu aildressed a> 


'Ur3 by the Mughal 


* Kttipi or Kdlsi, 
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.SIa^cca State. ] Mughal period. [ Part A. 

Raja Mandhata was a contemporary of the emperor Shah CHAP. I, B, 
Jahsin, who by a firman, dated 23th Jam4d-us-Sani, 1064 H., Hist^y. 
advised the Raja that he had deputed I raj Khan, faujddr of Jammu 
and Kan^ra, to conquer Srinagar in Garhwal, and invited the Raja 
and the Zannndars of the hills to assist, promising that the 
adjacent territories of Kainaun should be conferred upon the 
Zatnfndars of that country, and tho.se adjacent to his own domi- 
nions upon the Raja in addition to his own possessions, 
while the Dehra Diin rvas to be added to the imperial domi- 
nions. By a second firman, dated the 24th Moharram 1065 H., iCot-63A.D. 
Khalil-ullih Khan was nominated commander, vice Bairam Khan, 

10,000 troops being placed under his command.^ Srinagar was 
conquered in the reign of Subhag Park^sh, who, in recognition of 
his services, received a firman, dsiteA the 1 1th of Rabi-us-Sani, 

1065 n., confirming the promised grant of teridtory and granting 
the Raja whatsoever Khalfl-uilah might propose in his favour. 

In consequence by an imperial firman, dated the 22nd of Jamad- 
ul-Awal, 1065 H., the Raja was granted the ildqa of Kotaha, and 
the Raja accordingly expelled the Zami'ndar of Kotaha and annex- 
ed that teritory. Before his accession in 1068 H., Alamgir sent 
the Raja a /irmd«, through Prince Muhammad Sultan, to notify 
his resumption of power. This firman bears the seal of Alamgir 
as prince, not as emperor. 

In 1069 H., Alamgir sent a second firman calling upon the 
Raja to prevent and intercept all correspondence between Sulai- 
man Shikoh, then at Srinagar, and his father, Dara Shikoh, pass- 
ing through the State. This firman also convevs news of the defeat 
of Shuja, and states that Sultan Muhammad, through whom it was 
sent, had been despatched in pursuit. Another firman of this 
year reiterates the request that the guards placed to prevent the 
correspondence in question should be carefully supervised, and 
states that R4ja Raj Rup^ had been deputed to chastise the 
Zamindar of Siinagar, and that the Raja should assist in the ex- 
tirpation of his enemy, the Zami'ndar. A further informs 

the Raja that Raja Raj Rtip would attack Srinagar from one side, 
and Ra’ad Khan from the other, and that the Rdjd should co- 
operate with the latter.^ 

This R^ja, Subhag Parkash, was a good administrator, and 
improved and encouraged agriculture. This led the emperor 


^Khalil-uUdh’a campaign occurred in 1065 H., according to the Shah Jahan-nama, which 
adds that the Zamindar of SirmQr had never before allied himself with the Delhi empire, 
and that on bis joining the imperial forces he was distinguished by the issue of an edict 
conferring: on him the title of Subhiij^ (Sabhaki i"ark4sh. The campaign is fully described 
in the Shah Jahan-nama, K. H. I , vii, pages 106-07^ 

'Uncle of Rajd Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur# 

^The firmans of Alamgir address the Raia by the title of Qudwat-ul.Imsal, thus Bhowiug 
that he ranked higher than Kaja Raj Riip, who is addressed as Zubdat-uMmsiU, 
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CHAP. I, B. Alamgir to confer upon him in the third rear of his reign tin ildqa 
Histot^. Kalakhar by Jirmdn, on the ground that its Zamindars had 

mismanaged it. This would seem to be the modern ildqa of Kola- 
gadh, which lies near Dehra Dun, and is still held by the State iu 
proprietorship. 

Raja Subhag Parkash left two sons, Beharl Mai and Hari 
Singh, of whom the former succeeded him under the title of Budh or 
Bidhi Chand Parkash, receiving a firman, dated 10th Safar in the 
10th year of the reign of Alaragir ( 1 076 H ), in which that emperor 
recognised his succession B}^ a firmrin, dated llth Zulhij in the 
16th year of his reign (1084 H.), the emperor asked him to permit, 
a contractor to take sdl timber from the Kalakhar forest free of 
charge and to refund to him any dues which had been levied. Timber 
worth Rs. 8,000 was, in consequence, taken for imperial use. 

By a firman, dated the last day of Safar in the 17th vear 
of Alamgfr’s reign (1085 H.), the Raja was required to e,\'pel 
Suraj Chand, a son of the late Zamindar who had usurped the 
Pinjaur pargana which formed part of the estate of N'awah 
Pida Khan,^ the emperor’s fosterProther. This fi'-mihi wa.s 
duly executed by the Raja, who took posses-;ion of Pinjaur, Sah- 
wana, and the forts of Jagatgarh and Muzatfargarh, now in the 
Ambala District. The^rmdn« addressed to Suiaj Chaud appear 
to have been taken in these operations, for they are preserved 
in the State archives. In 1098 H. the Bajii represented to tlie 
Emperor that the Rdja of Srinagar had seized some of his 
parganas, and the Emperor accordingly despatched a force 
to aid him in recovering them. In consequence, the Rajii 
of Srinagar surrendered the fort of Balrath K ilsl to Baja Bmih 
Parkash. In 1100 H., the Raja received a firman, acknow-’ 
ledging his letter of thanks and directing him not to interfere 
with the Rajd of Srinagar iu future. The Khja also carried 
on a curiously interesting correspondence with the Begam 
Jahdn Ara to whom he used to send musk, wild pomegra- 
nates and game, receiving valuable hhillats in return. The 
Begam’s fondness for jungle-fowl and pheasant is expressed 
in her letters. Ice or snow was also sent to her, being stored 
at the foot of the hills in ice-pits, and thence sent to Delhi in 
the hot weather. The Begam once complains of its bad quality, 
and in reply is told b}' the Rajd that her daroghd (steward) 
is careless and omits to pay the labourers honestly, whereupon 
the Begam warns the daroghd." 

Jog Raj, son of Budh Parkdsh, succeeded Bidhi Chand under 
the title of Mat or Medni Parkash, receiving recognition and 

^For a Fidal Khan, gee E, II. J., vi, 418.20, 426-27. 

^The ice was stored in Sirmur and thence carried by porters to Dhamras on the banks of 
the Jumna, There it was packed in boxes and sent in rafts to Daryapnr in pargana Kbizr^bad, 
and thence again in boats to Delhi. The journej from Daryjipur to the capital occupied thre© 
aa\6. E, H, l.j vii, page iOti, 
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a khillat from the Emperor. In his reign Gurii Govind Singh CHA^I, B. 
came to Paunta in this State, and made it his residence. History. 

The Guru resided in Anandpur, then in the Kahldr State, 
but on refusing to surrender an elephant to Rajas Bhhn C'hand 
and Mari Chand of Bilaspur he was compelled by them to quit 
that place and went to Toka. Thence he was brought to Nahan 
by the Mat Parkash, and from there he proceeded to 

Paunta. Meanwhile the Kajii of Kahlur had gone to Srinagar to 
celebrate the marriage of his son with the daughter of Fateh Shah, 

Baja of Srinagar, and found that the Guru had sent wedding 
presents to Baja Fateh Shah. These presents he compelled the 
latter to return as the Gurii was his enemy. Upon this the Guiu 
made ready for war, and Hari Chand, with Fateh Shdh, advanced 
to attack him. The opposing forces met at Bhangani on the 
Jumna, and the Guru was completely victorious, both Fateh 
Shah and Haii Chand being slain — the latter, it is said, by an 
arrow from the Guru’s own bow. The Bams of both the fallen 
leaders became saii, and their eight tombs are still shown at 
Bhangani. The Guru pitched his flag of victory here also, and 
a Guriidawara still marks the spot. Mat Parkash died childless 
in 1761 Sambat. Hari Parka.'^h, the second son of Budh Parkash, 
now ascended the throne, being recognised by the firman of 
Alamgi'r, dated the 2nd of Babi-ul-Akhir, 1115 H. His reign 
of only eight years ended in 1769 Sambat, and he was succeed- 
ed by his son Bije Parkajh — a title which he chose in preference 
to that of Bhi'm Parkash, suggested to him by the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. He was succeeded, in 1793 Sambat, by Partip 
Parkash, whose weak rule caused his feudatories to rebel. His 
eldest son and successor, Ki'rat Parkash, effected great reforms. 

He was victorious over the Baja of Srinagar, and after routing 
him turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Naraiugarh, Bdm- 
pur, Thanadara, Bamgarh, Morni, Pinjaur and Jagatgarh. Hav- 
ing consolidated his power and secured internal peace, he entered 
into an alliance with BUja A mar Singh of Patiala, and recovered 
Saifabad for that ruler when it had been lost to him in the re- 
bellion headed by his icazir, Ganga Bam. Again, when Ghulam 
Qddir Khdn, Bohilla, invaded Kahldr, Kirat Parkash sent an 
army to its assistance, and he led his forces in person to aid the 
Garhwdl Baja against the Gurkhas. In this campaign, however, 
his ally abandoned the field, leaving the Sirmur forces without 
provisions, but Ki'rat Paikash was, nevertheless, able to make 
headway against the Gurkhas single-handed, and concluded with 
them a treaty which fixed the Ganges as the boundary between 
their kingdoms. Unhappily the Bdja died suddenly on the 
return march at Lakarghiit in Sambat 1827. uzoa.p. 

He wa.s succeeded by his sons Jagat Parkash and Dharm 
Parkash. The latter’s reign was an eventful one. Rajd Ram 
Singh of Ndidgarh encroached on the lands of his tributaries, and 
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Dharm Parkash marching against him made the Rana, Jagat 
Chand, of Bliagal, prisoner, and halted at Pinjaur where he levied 
the tribute due from his feudatories. There he received intelli- 
gence that Kanwar Prakram Shah of Srinagar had seized the fort 
of Khushhalpur near the Dehra Dun, and despatched an army 
under Kanwar Isri Singh to recover it. This was effected after 
a pitched battle in which Prdkram Sh4h was wounded. 

About this time Sans^r Chand, Katoch, the Eaja of Kangra, 
invaded the dominions of Maha Chand, Eaja of Kahliir, and 
took possession of his strongholds north of the Sutlej. Maha 
Chand thereupon sent men to Dharm Parkdsh to solicit help, 
promising to pay him a lakh of rupees as nazrdna, and Dharm 
Parkash accordingly marched at the head of his own troops and 
those of Kahlur, with his Th^kar allies and Ram Singh of Hindur, 
to Charartu on the north bank of the Sutlej and on the boundary 
of the Katoch terrirorv. In the engao'ement which ensued 
he met Sansar Chand in single combat and fell by his hand. This 
event occurred in 1850 JSambat.^ 

Dharm Parkash left no issue and was succeeded by his 
brother Karm Parkash, whose indolence and inexperience were 
disastrous to the State. The most influential of Dharm Parkash's 
ofticials, Ajib Singh, Prem Singh and Kishen Singh, conspired 
with Kanwar Ratan Singh, the Raja’s brother, whom they desired 
to place on the throne. They besieged tht3 Raja at Kangra, a fort, 
now in ruins, in the Dun, some 32 miles from Nahan. 
In the fighting that ensued, one Cliolu Mian, w^ho closely 
resembled Karm Parkash in appearance, was killed and the 
rumour spread that the Raja had been slain. Taking advan- 
tage of this the Raja managed to escape with his family from the 
fort and reached Tanorti, whence, aided by Jhanju headman, he 
fled to Kalsi. Ratan Parkash then seized the throne, but 

Karm Parkash appealed to Kaji Kanjor Thapa, the Gurkha 

chief, for aid, promising to acquiesce in the Gurkha’s seizure of 
the f)ehra Dun, though it lay west of the Ganges. The Gurkhas 
promptly seized their opportunity and invaded Sirraur, expelled 
Ratan Parkash, and established their own cfovernment, leaving 

Karra Parkdsh ia no better position than before. The officials 

of Kotaha, Raragarh, Laharpur, Alorni, Pinjaur, Jagatgarh and 
other places threw off their allegiance to the State, and these 
fiefs were thus lost to it for ever. Kanwar Gopal Singh, the heir- 
apparent, died about this time, but the Goler Rani bore three sons, 
named Fateh Parkdsh, Man Singh and Jai Singh, to the Raja, and 
thus saved his line from extinction. The Rdja vvas at this period a 
refugee in Subathu in the ildqa of Ramgarh, which had been 
granted for faithful service to Khushhal Singh, but his sons 

I H*or a legend, in which Fateh Parkash 13 rcprgscatccl as Cbaod’s Oppoaeut, 

Temple 6 Legcadi of the II, pa^c MI, 
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Maldeoand Naraia Singh, though bound by the terms of their grant CHAP. ! 
to furnish troops, renounced their allegiance and told the Raja to History, 
quit Subathu, Upon this the Raja appealed by a mazharndma or 
protocol, dated May 1st, 1812 A. D., to the neighbouring rulers, but 
though the document bore the seals of Maharaja Sdhib Singh of 
Patiala and other chiefs, it was fruitless, and the Raja with his 
family and loazir, Mauji Ram Mahta, was compelled to seek an 
asylum at Buria, The Goler Rani, a wise and courageous woman, 
now took upon herself the direction of the Raja’s affairs and appeal- 
ed to Colonel Ochterlony, then Political Agent at Ludhiana. 

This appeal coincided with the British declaration of war 
against the Gurkhas, and a force advanced to recover Nahan from 
them. Having driven the enemy out of Kalingar fort in the 
Diin the British encamped at Ndhan, while Kaji Ranjor Thapa 
shut himself up in Jaitak, a fort which stood on a lofty peak, 
seven miles from Nahan. On the 7ch December 1814 the British 
attacked this stronghold. The Gurkhas evacuated, but fell 
suddenly upon the British troops, exhausted and disorganized by 
the difficulties of the ascent. The result was a severe reverse 
for the British, whose loss was heavy. Jaitak held out for four 
months until Kaji Ranjor evacuated it in pursuance of the treaty 
entered into by the Nepal Government with the British in 
1815. 

Sirmur was in the same year restored to its ancient rulers, 
but Kami Parkdsh was not reinstated, the sanad being granted 
to his son Fateh Parkdsh and the Goler Rani being appointed 
regent during his minority. The pargana of Jaunsar, with the 
fores of Moriii, .lagatgarh and the Kiarda Dun were, however, 
retained by the British Government, and that of Hanro Gurchari 
made over to Keonthal. 

Karm Parkdsh continued to reside at Buria till his death in 
1826. He had four daughters, one married to 8ukhdarshan Shdh 
of Garhwdl, two to Rajd Bije Chand of Naldgarh and the fourth 
to Rajd Kharak Chand of Bilaspur. The proposed marriage of 
Raja Fateh Parkdsh with a daughter of the Raja of Garhwdl was 
not carried out as the expense would have been too great, and 
General Ochterlony had stopped the levy of the phdnt-bidhlari or 
benefice, levied to meet the cost of marrying the Raja’s children. 

Under the Goler Rani’s regency the affairs of the State wmre 
not well administered, owing to the self-seeking apathy of the 
officials, but Midns Devi Singh and Dali'p Singh, sons of the Mians 
Khushhal Singh and Rdm Deo, of Rdmgarh, executed a deed 
of allegiance in 1823, thus attaching Rdmgarh firmly to the 
State. Jn 1827 Fateh Parkdsh was invested with full pow’ers 
under a proclamation of General Ochterlony, and in 1833 
the Kidrda Dun was restored to him on payment of 
Be. 50,000. 
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la 1833 the Edja offered a contingent for the 1st Afghan 
War and was thanked by Government for iliis offer. 

On the outbreak ot the 1st Sikh War the Paja sent a contin- 
gent under Dluraj Singh Khwas to join the British at Hari-ki- 
pattan, where it rendered good service. 

Baja Fateh Farkash died in Jeth, Sambat 1907, after a 
rei-o-a of thirtv-five years, twenty-three of wbicli were subsequent 
to his minoiity. Re v/as an able administrator. He was 
succeeded by his elder son Ilaja Itaghbir Parkash. Fiaja 
Eaghbir Parkash left three sons, ot whom the youngest Kanwar 
Devi Singh (an illegimate son) became an Extra Assistant Con- 
servator of Forests, and two daughters, of whom the younger is 
the mother of Major R:ija Jai Chand of Lambdgraon. 

The next Rajd, Shamsher Parkdsh, inaugurated a new era in 
the State. During his minority the administration was carried 
on by the State officials. He was married to a daughter of the 
Baja of Keonthal, a lady of great beauty and ability, w’ho used to 
conduct the judicial and administrative business of the State in his 
absence. On her death he abandoned the palace, making the 
Shamsher Villa, which ha had built, his residence. In her memory 
he laid out the gardens known as the Eani Taldb 13agh at 
Ndhan. 

Eaja, Shamsher Parkdsh’s policy was to anglicise the adminis- 
tration of the State. He toured incognito throughout India, 
making himself minutely acquainted -with the administration of 
public offices. He established regular police, judicial and revenue 
courts, a district board and a public works department, and gave 
Khhan a municipality. Dispensaries, schools and posi-office.s w'ere 
opened and an attempt made to develope trie iron mine at Chehta, 
but this proving unremunerative he established the foundry at iSahan 
where the w'ell-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. His 
greatest achievement how'ever was the colonization of the Kiarda 
Dun, hitherto a wild and densely forested tract. The land revenue 
of the State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on 
the zaminddrs. The forests were preserved and became a source 
of revenue. These and his other reforms will be found fully des- 
cribed in the sections relating to the various State depart- 
ments. 

Eajd Shamsher Parkash received a khillat for services ren- 
dered in 1857, In Lord Lytton’s viceregency he was appointed 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, He received the 
K. C. S. I. in 1876 and the G, C. S. 1. in 1886, bis salute being 
raided to 13 guns as a personal distinction. He was also accorded 
the honour of a return visit from the Viceroy. In 1896 the State 
was removed from the political control of the Superintendent, Simla 
Hill States, and placed under that of the Commissioner of 
Delhi. 
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After a reign of forty-two years, during the last three of which 
he suffered from ill-health induced by his strenuous devotion to his 
State, Raja Shamsher Raikash died in October 1S98. He was 
succeeded by the present Chief, Raja Sarindar Bikram Faikdsh, 
who was installed by Sir Mackworth Young on October 27th of 
that year. The R.lja had been carefully educated in the late 
Jtaja’s time. Born in 1867, he had been raised by degrees to the 
position of Mila wan of the State and had married a daughter 
of the late Raj.l of Suket by whom he has one son, the Tikka 
Amar Singh, and a daughter. In 1901 the Raj-i received the 
K. C. S. I., and in 1903 lie was appointed a member of the 
imperial Legislative Council. Accounts of hi.s various reforms 
will be found under the sections dealing with the Departments 
concerned. Tho Piaja made a present of 20,000 ibs. of tea to the 
Government for the soldiers engaged in the South African 
War. 

The Rajd of Sirmiir ranks sixth among the Punjab Rdjas, 
and is the senior of the Rajput rulers of the Simla Hills. 
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EAJiS OF SIEMDR. 


Genealogi- 
cal tree. 



Rajd Dharm Parkash, 

1 





1 

Eaja Karm Parkdsb. 

1 





! 

•K^ja Fateh Parkasb, d, 1350- 



i 

^ ujA Kaghbir Parkash, 
d. 1856, 

i 

i 

Surian Singb, 
d. 1881. 

1 

_ ^ 

Bir Singh, d. 183 , 




1 

Eanjor Singh, b, 1874. 




' - 

T 



1 

fiaja Shamsher Parkasb, 
b, 1842, d. 1898. 

i 

j 

G.C-S.l, Kanwar Surat Singh, b. 1853. 




j 



r 

Sit Snrnndar Bikram 
Paikasb, K 
b. 1867. 


1, 

Major bir Bikram 

Singh, C.l.E, 
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Section C- — Population. 

SiRMCR, with 122 persons to the square mile, stands twelfth CHAP. 1, C. 
in density among the Native States under the Punjab Govern- population, 
ment (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The density of 
the total population on the cultivated area is 935 '8 souls to the Table \ of Part 
square mile and the pressure of the rural population on the cul- 
tivated and culturable areas is 892-6 and 570 - 2 , respectively. Density by 

The population and density of each Tahsil are shown in the Tabsiis. 
^ table in margin. The 


Density 


Tahsil. 

1 

1 

ropiiiEtioD 

(1901). ' 

i 

On total i 
area, ! 

On culti- 
vated area. 

Ndban 

17,886 ; 

86 

1,111*6 

Paunta ... 1 

1 

29.072 j 

116-3 

632 

Hainka .. j 

53,243 1 

142 

1,157-4 

1 

Pachh^ 

1 

1 35,486 

125-8 

959 


density on the cultivated 
area is also added tp show 
the actual pressure on the 
soil. Eainkii and Ndhan 
densely populated 


are 


Tahsils as regards the 
cultivated area. 


The State only contains one town, Ndhan, its capital, which Towns nad 
had, in 1901, a population of 6,256 souls. villages. 


The increase since 1891 is only nominal. The State contains 
973 villages. The average population per village (133) is lower 
than in any other Punjab Distxict or State, except Chamba. 

95 per cent, of the population live in the villages. The 
village of the census returns is purely a revenue unit 
comprising a number of isolated houses and hamlets, Trans- 
Giri the natural and ancient unit is the bhoj, which has a common 
burning ground and a common meeting place for amusements and 
social or religious gatherings, subscriptions being raised through- 
out the bhoj in cash and kind for common objects. The peoi le 
of a bhoj moreover have common leaders, and the bond which 
unites them is a close one. On the other hand, each large group of 
houses has a temple of its own, a common thrashing floor and a 
common stove for frying grain for saitu. Both cis- and trans- 
Giri detached habitations (dohchis) are common, being used in 
winter or summer according as the real house is too cold or too 
hot. Large villages are rare, and the tendency in the newly 
founded villages is to build a number of detached hamlets near the 
cultivation, in contrast to the older villages, which were compact, 
with dohchis near the water-courses, pastures and fields. 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it Growth of popu- 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891, and 1901. No ^MUQofPart 
census was taken in 1868, but in 1875, at the first settlement, 
the population was found by a rough census to be 93,099 souls. 

An increase of lO'S per cent, in the decade 1881-91 was 
followed by a further advance of S'3 per cent, in 1891-1901, 
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the actual increase being 11,553 since 1891. The State’s advance 
in population is wholly due to immigration, but for which 
it would have actually decreased. 

The increase in population has not b“ea by .any means 

utdform in tne 
different Tah- 
si'Is, as the 
marginal table 
shows. T li e 
most pros- 
perous T:;h- 
sil is Faunta 
which h a s 
nearly doubled 
its population 
since 18 8 1. 
ISdhan lost in 
1 8 9 1 - 1 9 0 1 

the increase gained in the preceding decade. Pachhad and Rainka 
have increased since 18rfl at an equal rate, the period of advance 
in the former being 1891-1901 and in the latter 1881-91. 


Tahsil. 

1 Total Population. j 

Percentagk of 

INCBEASE oa DB« 
CBEASE 


18SI. 

1891- 

1991. 

1891 on 
U81. 

i 1901 on 
: 1891. 

Total for the 
^tate. 

' 112,371 

124,134 

135,687 

+ 10*6 

1 

+ 93 

Ndhan 

17,525 

19,320 i 

17.8S6 

+ 10-2 

-74 

Pauuta 

14,414 

19,476 

29,072 

+ 35-1 ^ 

+ 49*3 

Pachhdd 

32,179 

32,193 

35,456 

+ 1 

+ 92 

Kaiaka 

48,253 

52,845 

1 

j 63,213 

+ 9*5 

j +*7 


The following table shows the effect of minfration on the 
population of the Sirraiir State according to the census of 
1901 


Immigrants. 

person'. 

1 ! 

i ’ 

i 

Males. j 

1 I 

( 

Females. 

1 

I, From within the Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Province. 

i 

1 17,373 

1 i 

, 10,397 i 

! i 

1 

6,976 

II. From the rest of India ... ... ... | 

3,701 , 

* 2 o-"“> 

1,479 

HI, From the rest of Asia and other countries ... ; 

16 1 

1 

12 

4 

Total immigrants ... | 

21,090 i 

12,631 

8,459 

Emigrants. 




I, To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
I’rovince. 

5,920 

1,380 

2,540 

II. To the rest of India ... 

490 

275 

215 

Total emigrants i 

4,410 

1,655 j 

2,755 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants m* 

16,680 j 

10,376 

5,704 
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Distrlo^, State or Province. ! 

Total immi- 
grants. 

Number of 
males in 
1,000 

immigrants. 

3 hala 


8,145 

696 

Mmla 


679 

653 

Ho-hiurmr 


3,803 

605 

Kub.u 


277 

696 

1 i.’iila Bill States 


1,669 

459 

Kcnera 


704 

821 

Iifj7K/i 


287 

690 

Jnllandur 


326 

623 

Patiala 


874 

.340 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


3.002 

693 

Kashaiir 


441 

j 569 

Kef'dl and Bhutan 


106 

1 755 


District, State or Province. ' 

Males. 

Females. 

Ambala 


601 

1,3S9 

Simla Bill States 


307 

546 

Patiala 


116 

264 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


274 

215 


The bulk 
of the immigra- 
tion is from the 


CHAP. F, C. 
Population. 

Migration. 


Districts, States 
and Provinces 


in India noted 


in the margin. 


The emiofra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces noted in 
the margin. 


The State thus gains 16,650 souls by migration, and its nett 
— — - ---- : interchanores of 

->ett gam . o 

District, State or Trovince. from + or population With 

to — . the Districts, 


ArabOa 

blr,.!.! ivith Bill Sfatts 

K.iivjiia 

• AUiiiJi and Sultet . . 

H isb arpur 

tTHPniidijr 

Patiala 

TTnitcd Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
jKas^in^r 


+ 0,305 
... I + 1.2.57 
... + 643 

+ 310 
+ 3,7 1^0 
+ 317 
+ 404 
+ 2.313 
+ 441 


States and Pro- 
vinces in India, 
■which mainly 
affect its popula- 
tion, are noted in 
the margin. 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Sirmiir 

gained by intra- 
provincial m i- 
gration alone 
13,453 souls in 
1901, or 5,035 
+ 13,433 + 8,418 more than in 

-4 3,780 + 1,675 1891. 

By intra-imperial migration, i e., migration in India, both 
■within the Punjab and to or from other Provinces in India, 
the State gained, in 1901, 16,664 souls. 


Total 

Hosli.arpur 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes; — 


Age period. 

Males 

Infants under 1 

130 

1 and under 2 

72 

*} 

>1 

3 ... 

132 

3 „ 

„ 4 ... 

127 

4 , 

„ 6 ... ! 

126 

! 

5 „ 

„ 10 ... 

G 46 

10 ,, 

„ 15 ... 

639 

15 „ 

„ 20 ... 


20 ,, 

„ 25 ... 

473 



Female'i Persons 

t 

no 246 

70 H 2 

1 

123 ! 255 

i 

133 I 2 G 0 

lU i 289 ; 45 

574 I 1,220 


Age period. Males. Females Person j 


25 and under 30 
30 


, 35 ' 


■^0 „ „ 40 

40 „ „ 45 

50 


I 


472 : 1,111 

39 U j 876 

I 

397 ! 870 


50 „ 65 

55 „ 60 

60 and over ... 


477 

535 

340 

440 

215 

290 

93 


379 I 856 

454 ! 989 

246 586 

1 

326 ! 775 

1 So j 1 

I 

203 ■ ' 4:13 

CO , i:.3 


332 i 242 574 

i 


Pijeases, Iq the lower hills fever is the commonest inalad\% (\'phus 

being unknown. Cholera only appears on an average about once 
in ten years, and small-pox has not been epidemic since 189J 
though isolated cases occur. 

Malarial fever, In Ndhan town and the lower hills ii'.alaria becomes prevalent 

in April or May, and lasts all through the lains, being at 
its worst when they cease, in September, after which month till 
the middle of November the daily average of attendance at the 
hospital is very high. Enteric is rare. In the upper hills, 
trans-Giri, malaria and its complications are unknown, and cases 
of enlarged spleen are always traceable to residence in the lower 
hills or in the plains. 

Relapsing fever. Relapsing fever is common in the hills nearly every 

year in the hot weather, and in some years causes a great many 
deaths. The ‘ PahAris ’ dread it as much as they do cholera, 
isolating the patieut and surrounding his house with a thorn 
hedge. 
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Syphilis is unfortunately widespread in the hills, and is 
a potent factor in determining the population. 

In other respects the health of the people is good. 

The State is entirely free from plague, thanks to the strict 
enforcement of quarantine rules. 

The custom of placing little children where a stream of water 
trickles on to their heads {ndld dena) is as common here as in the 
neighbouring Hill States. It is said that this process makes 
the head strong enough to bear the severe cold of a hill 
winter. 

Curious superstitions exist in connection with the ailments 
of childhood. Two of these are known mitha and masdni. The 
symptoms of mitha are coldness in the ears, and it is cured by 
taking a reed, one foot long, with its roots and repeating a 
mantra over it. If the child is really suffering from 
mitha, the reed is supposed to grow longer by virtue of this 
mantra, and the extra length is cut off with a sickle. This is 
done thrice, and the reed is then broken, spat on and thrown 
away. The exorcist repeats this process for three days. In 
masdni the child gets thinner day by day, and his body has an 
offensive smell. To cure this, a herb called gdtod, which grows in 
the Rajpura forests and elsewhere, is used. This root is dried and 
two ratis of it mixed with the milk of a tigress, kali jiri and 
ajimin (or Ligusticum ajotcan). These drugs are rubbed into 
milk drawn from the mother’s breast, and the mixture is given to 
the child. Another cure is effected with an earthen lamp with 
thirty-two wicks. In this mustard and other oils are burnt. The 
lamp is called gaind. It has a hollow in the centre in which 
pistachio nuts, flowers and perfumes are placed. Seven marks 
are made with vermilion on the lamp and one on the forehead 
of the child. All the thirty-two wicks of the lamp are lit, and 
after it has been waved round the head of the child and the head 
of the mother it is taken beyond the limits of the village and 
placed in the forest. 

The mdtri havan or worship of the family deota is observed 
in the 7th or 9th month of pregnancy to avert miscarriage, by 
Gujars, Jats and other immigrant tribes, but the hill tribes have 
no such ceremonies. In Rainkd the husband refrains from killing 
any animal with his own hand during his wife’s pregnancy, but 
he may eat meat, 

Trans-Giri the mother is attended at birth by her husband, 
a midwife only being called in in difficult cases, and she herself 
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I 3 iith customs 


buriu-i tile p!:u\iia. uicli [iTciiio i^aaliy retain low caste women 
for ycneral sei vice on .'-uch ( (i lo'niii [cohxriQ .suyoar boiled 

ia water) is pi’cnj.ieJ t.-r tii^ in tlier bv iier liusband, and (ijtoaia 
is also given her. j'!; ) ne y.lo of ivao 'ra and the adjoining 
country give -,0', t. "r national Jiink, to the mother; in 
some case.s lucab: is also gh On t.he ^ixth and again on the 
eleventh day, she plaster.-,, ti^.e win'ie house and i.s then purified, 
Itavan being reribriii-d. ; n l ioauiclies of paja padani and 
i'hilon trees b' in,;' burnt. Only occasionally are Brahmans 
fed or a c/ta,. (tbast) giv-n or :i held. At the birth 

of a boy dhi'iJxis play lau-if, tl;e fee lor whiclr .service is one 
rupee. The period of iinpur,, / only iasis elc>'en days, for which 
period the motiier u.- cs a ccparatc /Oajg- and eating utensils. 
Tlie cltUL'd or impurity imiy atiecis lier household, uot other 
relatives. A puji'id (prie.ci), Irovrever, does not eat ^inything at 
tlieir Land.^ fora. luontlr, and if a biiih occurs in his osvn house, he 
docs not V. oi'ship thu god 1 'V eleven uay.s. 

A j i.uiinan ea.-t.s tno child s iioiOicO|;e on tiio sc-venth, 
jutuly Lltvc-nih, I r at Inte.^t twentieth day uttei’its birth, llis fee 
H one lupc':. file chiln is iianjcJ when six days, one, three or 
five month-, uoi, 1 ; ,.p odd (;ay of the month, and after it has been 
taken one of duo li-'u c ior ilto fiist time. 

In Tatnni A.uuna aiut in tiie Irano-Cori part.s of Paclihad 
.md I’auula t}i„ ..u* lo ];i'ccia;u!ed aloud by .i IJralmian or a 
relative, tf OLLctiiac.s v.njuut.^, cr til-chdiCiJi (oil-, seeds and rice 
mixed with aoar.uj sug.ar) arc given to the people a,s,sembled 
on this occa^iol;. 


jVaht ,1, 
chlitdo )i 
or cuttfn;^ Oi 

the navel 


AVhon a. boy i.s lakoii oiiC cd ihe imu.c for flic i;r-f time the 
people of Nalnui IVJisil juit a piece of .silver in hi.-, Iiands and make 
him touch tlie earth. The da^ni'iun or purification ccremoiiy is 
the most impm'lauL ol the birth customs. 

Much .supci.^titioii atiaclic.s tc the naval cord aniODg the hill 
])uople. 

In Kaiiika Titusil, lii liio higiiti iiill,. oi Painifa and in tho.su 
]iarts of Pacliliud where the people do nob usually employ a 
jnidwite, flic JUuthcr cuts the cliild’.s unhc'i. lu other parts of 
the country tlie midwife cut-; It. In Adhaii and among.st tho.so 
who follow the custom.j of the plaiu.s the part of the naliO't 
js buried in a secure jdace, while the trans-Giri people keep 
it safely. It is generally cut on a piece of silver. The hillmen 
preserve it carefully to avoid its falling into the hands of a 
magician or ill-di.sposed p,:r,son. Trans-Giri it i.s believed that 
its preservation make.s the child bravo and successful. Both 
cis- aud trans- Giri .some people })ut a small portion of it in 
a silver case and tie it round the ehikbs neck before it is 


' Ay.'v Vi, ; (liwuy'.y/ii'j i-. U'. ui.viut.su u itiiaivu. ul'.j liiitniiU a wliglc iiijlit. 
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brought out of the house, It is also believed in the hioher 
hills that the loss of the nnhea is fatal to long life and pro- 
sperity. The cloth in which the chihl was wrapped for the 
first time is also preserved. In Xiihan IV.iisil a mother shows 
it to her children at their marriage and thus reminds them of their 
obligation to her. 


Trans-Giri the midwife is .a Chanal or a Koli by caste. 
Elsewhere women of the weaving, cottun-cleaning, Bhanddla and 
even Bhdt castes officiate. Only in Niihan town are skilled mid- 
wives found. The lady doctor at the ffina.le hospital there 
teaches the work practically. 

The duties of a midwile differ according to the status of the 
family. In good families she is not alicnved to go out of the house 
for the first eleven days and is in constant atieml oyo on the mother. 
On no account i.3 she allowed to seme two p.-uients at once. In 
other fxmilies she is only present at die r.rconeliemoiil, and pays 
occasional visits after it. Her wages are not fine'\ but depend 
chief}}' on the means of the f.imily. They are never less than a rupee 
with a little grain and pur, or coarse .'Ugar, but at the birth of a 
girl poor geoplo give no monev. In rich houses a midwife gets a 
reward for every service. At the birth oi’ a son she receives a 
gold or silver ornament or one or nu're coins according to the 
father’, s means. Again, when she cuts the she gets some 

gold or silver coins ; .similar gifts are put in die '.v.ater in which the 
mother takes lier bath, and this is nMicctwl two or tliree time.s. 
When dismissed site gets gifts of clotlio'y ornaments and cash, 
and she claims as a right tho clnthe.s a.!: ! bed-l’iig used by the 
mother during her confinement. 

In the Dharthi ilnqa of Tahsil Ntilian women with large 
families act as wet-nursou They take the child to their own 
home, few going to the cliild’s lieuse. People of the adjoining 
districts, Amhdla, Sabamnpnr, Kama], .and of Patiala ancl 
Kalsia States are tlicir cliief custam'''rs. A wet-ntirso gets a cow 
or its value, clothes and a little ca.sh at tho bega’nning of her service 
and monthly wages averaging ibs. 5 per montli. Slio is also given 
clothing for herself and tlto child, with bedding. Wlion the child 
is taken from Iter at the of four or five s]].> guts a substantial 
gift of ornament^, clotlies and easli, and ^he i.tyoatod on sub.se- 
quent social occasions in the I’amily as tho cb.ild'a lialf motlicr. 
Wet-nurses of the Dluirthi are generally K.-uiots, 

Trans-Giri tlie father selects a name i’or the child. Some 
children are named after th.e family god c.r tlic gorl, goddess or 
saint who is supposed to have caused its birth. One whi'sc 
c'lder brothers have died iu infancy is given an opprobrious 
name. 
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On the tenth day after the birth ten Brahmans are feasted. 
Trans-Giri only three Brahmans are fed on the third day. 
The mother’s relations send clothes and ornaments for the child 
Cis-Giri the father sends some giir with the news of a son’s 
birth to his wife’s people and on the Basuthan day they send 
silver bangles (Jcaras) and clothes for the child. Other relatives 
and friends also send clothes and bangles. Rich people also feast 
relatives and friends on this day. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below : — 


1 

1 

1 

Census of 

1 

1 

111 villnge?. j 

In 

In th3 State, 

r 1S81 

1 

5.C21 

1 5,8.35 i 

5,C34 

... r • ! 1891 

All religions ... 

.^501 

.-.052 

5,580 

i 1901 

5,5r.i 

I 

5, .501 

\ 1 



• 

r Hindus 

r>,527 

5,907 

5,542 

Census of 1901... < Sikli=5 

7,311 

j 5,500 , 

7,020 

[ Muhammadans... 

1 5,921 

1 

j 5,;i38 

j 

5,801 


Year of life, 

! All religion?. 

1 

Under 1 year ... ... j 

I 

470-5 

1 

1 and under 2 ... ... ^ 

490-4 

2 M .•• ... ,,, 

481-G 

^ 4 

ft M ^ ••• 

508 ‘9 

4 5 

^ H )) 

475*4 


T li e 
m a r g i nal 
table shows 
the number 
of females 
to every 
1 0 , 0 0 0 
males under 
five years 
of age in 
the census 
of 1901. 


At Ndhan, and in the Dun, both Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans follow the customs of the plains, but the ceremonies in the 
hills and trans-Giri tracts merit some description. Trans-Giri 
early marriage is the rule, and children who cannot walk are wedded. 
In most parts betrothal is arranged before the age of one, but no 
evils result from this practice, as the girl can dissolve the contract 
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at any time by paying compensation. If, when she comes of age, 
she dislikes her husband, she returns home, arranges a marriage Population, 
with some one else, pays rtt to her first husband, and goes to Marriage, 
live with the new one. Her first husband cannot refuse to ac- 
cept the rU, though he may haggle over the amount. Women 
can thus change their husbands when, and as often as, they choose, 
and this liberty is not considered an evil. The payment of rU 
is essential, and no second marriage is valid unless and 
until the first has been dissolved by its payment. It is unlawful 
to accept payment from a widow, as she is at liberty to remarry 
without paying it. The same customs prevail in Sain and 
Dharthi. 

A regular betrothal is efiected thus : — The bridegroom’s 
people send a seer of glii and a lump of sugar to the bride’s 
relatives. If they accept them, the betrothal is complete. 

Some people also send clothes, myrtle, maiili (red, yellow, 
and white coloured thread) and even cash. Cis-Giri the age 
of betrothal varies from five to fifteen, but Edjputs effect betrothal 
and marry between fifteen and twenty, both ceremonies being 
performed almost simultaneously. The Jammuwal Gujars favour 
early marriages, as do the Brahmans, Bdnias and similar 
castes in and around Nahan. Trans-Giri, and to some extent 
cis-Giri, it is customai-y to sell daughters, only jpfits avoiding 
the practice. Brahmans and Banias as well as Kolfs and other 
artizan and trading castes have no objection to it. Well-to-do 
people, however, avoid it. Thus pirn marriage, in which the 
bride’s parents receive nothing from the bridegroom, are confined to 
the upper classes, but the mass of the Kanets and Bhdts consider 
themselves entitled to some compensation for bringing up a 
daughter. A betrothal is usually cancelled if one of the parties to 
it becomes insane or is attacked by leprosy or some other incurable 
disorder. Though it is considered most improper to wantonly 
cancel a betrothal, the discovery of any physical defect in one of 
the parties is held to justify it, 

Trans-Giri the dowry given to the bride is very small. Even 
rich people do not give more than thirty or forty rupees worth of 
articles of all sorts, such as jewelry, clothes and some utensils. 

Cattle and household furniture are not given. In the cis-Giri hill 
tracts the dowry is small. On betrothal clothes, utensils, beds, 
and other household requisites are given, cattle being given at the 
phernu ghirmi (or mukldwa) when the bride goes to her husband. 

The idea in giving a small dowry is that on dissolution of the 
marriage when the husband has to refund the dowry difficulties 
may not arise. 

Neodhari are presents made by guests to their host. Among 
the rural population of the hills these consist of one or more 
rupees, a little flour and ghi, and a he-goat. 
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Of the eight distinct forms of marriage recognised by the 
Hindu Law, the asiird or marriage by purchase is the one peculi- 
arly distinctive of the indigenous people in Sinnur, Whether 
this form was of Aryan origin or whether it was handed down 
from the older population, it marks a stage in advance of the 
system of marriage by capture, but it clitiers fundamentally from 
the orthodox Hindu theory of marriage as a sacrament, in that it 
regards it as a civil contract terminable by the mutual consent of 
both parties, and the Hindu idea that the wife is one-half of her 
husband’s body is hardly existent in this State, except amongst 
the Eajpiits and other castes which follow the customs of the 
plains. At a virgin’s wedding religious rites are performed, but 
they are not essential in a widow’s remarriage or in that of a 
woman purchased from a former husband. In most cases the only 
ceremonies observed in practice are the fixing of an auspicious day,* 
the putting on of the nose-ring by the prie-t who officiates for the 
bride’s family, a feast to friends and relations, and the lighting of 
a sacrificial fire by the village priest, Avliose knowledge of the Shas- 
tras is limited. Both in the Sain and traiis-Giri, if a man 

and a woman cannot be married owing to some astrological 
obstacles, the marriage rites are performed Avith a brothc-r of the 
real bride'^-room, but he has no claim on the Avife whom he has 
formally married. 

Among some of the Kanets, Bhats, Kolfs, etc., and generally 
trans-Giri, marriage is not perfomed in the orthodox manner (phera) 
by circling round the sacred fire, but the jhajra form is used or 
the simple rite of putting the nose-ring' into the bride’s 
nose is resorted to. Sometimes in rll marriage even this 
ceremony is dispensed with. Jhajra marriage is thus solem- 
nized After the betrothal, the bride-groom’s father, or in 
his absence some near relation, goes to the bride’s house, 
with tAVO or three friends, taking Avith him a nath, some 
dresses and as many ornaments as he chooses to give. The 
pandit recites mantras at an auspicious time and the Avomen sing 
Avedding songs. Then the pandit jilaccs the riath in the bride’s 
nose, gur or shakar is distributed among those tnesent, and then 
the bride, wearing a red dress, follows the vi.--itors to her hus- 
band’s home, followed by a relative or tAVO. At an au.spicious 

* In the t^ain ihh/r/ there n bpccia! eii ti.in j’* rejavd to Mu- of fli • wcfl 

Each party deputr^ a i.nnihcr male ^ and iteauH, ac<n anpaiii nl bv the lamify 

Brahman, to ehoo-e a day, and thry n'lniTy i-u a lu the 1 iidi'- p.ient’- lad)’.'. Ti' tli -y hlgoc <dl 
a d ly. Ks. 2 and tive =eeis of gram ate , t, io tb-' bijdr> mii the Imj legr> b' lialf/ and tin n 

tlie whole party L^oe- to a plaee fin the n ad b;, wmi- e ilic i- (coul to enter tlir \illaye. 

Ileie a htiaiebt lino uitcr'Ceted hv th iterii eia ha, ^ (tr.iwn. I’hi- i- ea'l< (1 la/ tJaarpa kar^ 
line), and each cioc^-hitc rehrc^etit^ a ti,, ,,]rn 1 eir- tb.at e\M) tl thiitecn falamitits 

befall the eontraetinc- paTta-s, they v dl cr * ‘hiar^' tie wedd.nvg. ^I’he inHidn i .,1 jum-uti- in the 
lardt and even the sum be ]nai(l ti* th,e 1 nd-‘ p. uple ahn 'dtUd, atid ’^ometnne'^ paid, at 
this "pot. After thi" iiuiie ot the bude'g] M( UM*-. paitv may cntci tlie bmJe’s villnce, and the 
biidceroom may cat no ^alt until aitei the weddiii". 

Nath latjdna or wearing cf the ncsc-nng cuemouy n r^tcntial both for a jhajra aii<l 
n re-marriage, 
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moment fcbe enters tLe licuse. In it has been placed a pitcher CHAP. I, c. 
of Avater and on its ^valls quaint figures are painted, with an p,,- TT- 
earthen lamp put near them. In front of these the bride 
and bridegroom are seated. Incense is then burnt, and gtir 
given to the bridegroom. This he places in the bride’s hand and 
she eats it. She then gives him gur v.hich he eats in the same 
■\vay. This completes the marriage. This ceremony is called 
ghdsni. Two or three days after it, the biide’s father comes to the 
husband’s house, witli a number of friends and relations, sometimes 
as many as tliree hundred or four hundred. These have all to 
be entertained first v.’ith sweets, then with meat, but if the bride’s 
lather has accepted compensation for bringing her up, no such 
eutertaimnent is given. Jhagra is not prevalent in the Sain and 
Dharthi iltiqas in which marriage is by pJicra. The bridegroom, 
tvith his wedding party, goes to the bride’s house where they are 
feasted by her people. Among Kanets and Bhats, the bride- 
groom goes in a and the bride is brought to bis house in a 

doU. Koiis and others go on foot or on horseback, and are not 
allowed to liave a naqdru (or kettledrum) beaten. Trans-Giri the 
use of a or do/iis considered ill-omened, as only the dead 
are so carried. In the Dhdrtiii and other ildqas the bride only 
remains one niglit iu her husband’s house, and is then taken home 
by him and her near relations. Then they are invited to eat four 
times, after which they return to the bridegroom’s house. This 
CLUtom i.s called ghei noa iiJicrnon. Cattle are given to the bride on 
this occa.sion, the dowry given at marriage consisting of utensils, 
ornaments, and clothes. 

Polygamy is comnu-u botii cis- and trans- Giri. A second Polygamy, 
who is taken very often, and sometimes a man has as many as 
four. The main object is to obtain the women’s help in cultiva- 
tion as they do much field-work, besides bringing home grass 
and fuel. In the Dbarihi tract a second wife is often taken, 
because she can become a source ot income by wet-nursing. 

Other motiv''3 also promote polygamy, and a childless man or one 
who has only girl children will otteii marry more than one wife. 

Indeed a soilless wife will often insist on her husband’s taking 
a second wife. At the wedding the second wife is made to sit in 
one corner of the room, the first wife sitting in the opposite 
corner, while a woman with a lighted lamp in her hand stands by 
each of them. Then the family Brahman or an elderly woman 
stands in the middle of the room and the co-wives, advancing 
slowly from their respective corners, approach the person iu the 
middle of the room, and ho or she joins their hands and they give 
each other a rupee. The lamps are lighted to prevent the 
shadow of the one falling on the other. This custom is common 
in the hills on both sides of the Giri. 

Bartering away a wife is an ordinary incident of life in the hills, ^ 

and the full payment of a sum of money to the husband, or to some ( 
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CHAP. li C. one else on his behalf, is sufficient to dissolve a marriage and the 
Population, woman’s subsequent re-marriage holds good both legally and 
socially, and it has always been held valid for the purposes of a 
Polygamy. prosecution under section 497 or 498 of the Indian Penal 
Code and in a suit for the recovery of a wife. Such a marriage 
is called rit {lit. ‘ custom ’), and there are only two essentials for 
its validity, («) the husband’s consent to the wife’s release, and 
(ii) the payment to him of consideration. This is usually paid, 
according to the agreement arrived at, to the woman’s father, 
brother or other near male relative, who then arranges with the 
husband for the dissolution of the marriage. As soon as the 
husband has received the sum agreed upon the woman is free to 
live with her new partner. 

It has been judicially decided by the Ijlas-i-Khas that 
the husband’s consent is essential to the dissolution of a 
marriage. The facts were these : — “ One Vfr Singh, a 
carpenter, in which caste marriage by purchase prevails, sued 
his wife Mussammat Gurdevi and others for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. It was alleged that the wife had left 
her husband and was living with her parents with the intention 
of paying consideration to the plaintiff and dissolving the 
marriage without his consent. It was argued that according to 
the custom of the country, a wife of her own accord and 
without the consent of her husband is competent to pay off 
the consideration (for dissolution of marriage) after removing to 
her parent’s house, but it was held that it did not appear from 
the provisions of the Riwdj-i-Am that a woman without the con- 
currence of her husband can finally conclude the negotiation for 
the payment of consideration. Even if this proposition is accept- 
ed for the sake of argument, yet such a custom is opposed to 
morality and not in accordance with the doctrine of any religion. 
There is no provision in the Hindu scriptures enjoining so much 
liberty to a woman.^ " 

Efiect of n effect of non-payment of consideration to the husband was 

payment o£°con- discussed and decided in the case of Dhania v. Matia. In that case 
Bideration. plaintiff Matia alleged that Mussammat Jaino was his lawfully mar- 
ried wife and that the defendent, Dhania, had enticed her away 
without paying rit and kept her under his protection as his wife. 
There were two children of this cohabitation. The defendant 
Dhania replied that he had paid Ks. 140 to the relations of Mussam- 
mat Jaino, but the plaintiff denied this allegation. The parties were 
Rajputs, of a caste which adheres to the customary marriage by 
purchase. It was found as a fact that the sum of Rs. HO had 
not been received by the husband, nor was he a consenting party 
to the dissolution of the marriage, although Mussammat Jaino had 


I Civil Appeal 11 ol ISaS Saubat, dated ISth Asar, 19a9 b'aubat. 
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been living apart from him for many years. The District Judge CHAP. I, C. 
gave a decree in favour of the plaintiff, holding that the payment “ — . 

of rit to the plaintiff was not proved. The defendant Dhania ation. 

appealed to the IjIas-i-Khas against this decree, and it was held 
by that court that the question for decision was whether the 
plaintiff Matiahad received this consideration for the dissolution of 
marriage. 

Ifa woman is pregnant at the time of the dissolution of the 
marriaofe, the child afoes to the first husband unless he waives 
his claim to it, in which case the new husband is deemed 
to be the father of the child. But when a claim to a child in the 
womb is waived its value is taken into consideration in fixing the 
amount of the rit money. The children already born are taken 
by their father. In a family in which polyandry is allov/ed the 
children may choose the father with whom they wish to live 
But when a partition is effected the children generally go to 
the brother to whom their mother is allotted. 

Primitive as the system is, there can be no doubt that any 
attempted reform would be strenuously opposed by the people. 

The natural result of the system is a consider.able laxity in moral.s, 
there being a good deal of freedom before marriage, while 
married women often elope in anticipation of its dissolution. 

In the trans-Giri country and in the Pachhad and Sain Language, 
of Tahsil Pachhad, Sirmuri Pahari is spoken. It differs 
from the Pahari of other districts in idiom and even in 
vocabulary, and varies in different vjazzris. The language of the 
trans-Giri u'azins retains more Sanskrit words and many Hindi 
words which have now been abandoned in the plains : for instance 
bhalke means “early morning” in the Panjhota ildqa, trans-Giri. 

It bore this meaning in the Punjab a hundred years ago, and with 
the meaning of ‘to-morrow’ is still used in the central 
Punjab. In fact the trans-Giri Sirmuri is a mixture of Hindi 
Bhasha, the Pahari of the Simla District, the Bilaspur State 
Panjabi, and Sanskrit with a little Urdu. In Dharthi, Pachhad, 
and Sain, Urdu has generally replaced Hindi. 

In Nahan Urdu is spoken, but, witli a few exceptions, in an 
impure form. The ruling family and educated people speak good 
Urdu, while with others it is mixed with PanjAbi. Indeed 
Panjdbi is the language of immigrants. In the kliols the dialect 
of the Ambala District is the language of the rural population, 

Tim Jats, Sainis, Labanas, Banjaras, Bahtis and Gujars are Foreign caffes, 
all immigrant castes which have settled in and colonised the 
Kiarda Dun, Most of them are Sikh,^, The Bahtis are an 
industrious community, and the Gujars, immigrants from Jammu, 
are stalwart and turbulent cow-herds who winter in the Uiin, 
and drive their buffaloes to the higher hills in the hot weather. 
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One minor caste meriting notice is the Bhand^la, known as 
sihligar or Mdrwari in the plains. They appear to have come 
from MarwAr in the Mughal times, and retain their peculiar 
speech and intonation. They also are Sikhs by religion, and by 
occupation are dealers in arms, etc. They are much given 
to crime. 

The Rajputs are numerically few, mustering 2,964 Hindus, 
159 Sikhs and 553 Muhammadans in 1901, and it is noteworthy 
that the Sikhs among them are not ‘ Singhs ’ and have not taken 
the 'pallid. Their gots, 54 in number, include Chauhan, Atri, 
Pandir, Panwar, Tunwar, Kdsliyap and Taoni, with a few 
Kachwaba. The Rajputs are chiefly found cis-Giri. They 
marry within the gut, but not in the same branch of it. Rajput 
families are of two classes — ruling and non-ruling ; the former 
beinof sub-divided into legitimate and non-legitimate branches, 
w'hile the latter are sub-divided into Mians and those who are 
not so called. Rajpiits of the ruling family used to be called 
Kanwar or Bhao, but owing to their numbers these titles now 
command little respect. The sub-divisions of the Rajput families 
arise out of the typical Rajput custom of giving one or more 
slave-girls {khiocU) in marriage with the bride. With these a 
part of the marriage rites are performed, and their sons, though 
leo'itimate in a sense, cannot inherit, but receive maintenance. 
Such sons are called Kanwars, and intermarry as a class. Some 
of them have sunk to Kanet status. Mian is not so exalted a 
designation as it is in the Kdngra District. The Rdjputs of 
Sirmur follow rather the customs of Rajptit^na than those 
of Kangra and have less scruple about ploughing. While pre- 
ferring to marry their daughters into a class higher than their 
own, they do not doom them to remain unwed, if no such 
alliance offers. In other respects they are as punctilious as the 
Rdjputs of the Kangra hills. 

Only pure and Khas Kanets are found in Sirmur, the latter 
generally trans-Giri. Each group claims superiority, but the 
former are the more civilised. Intermarriage between these 
groups is unusual The Sharai (or followers of the Muham- 
madan law) form a sub-division of the Khas Kanets. They are 
descended from an ancestor who, being hardpressed, submitted 
and acknowledged himself to be a Koli of his oppressors. 
The Khas Kanets of Shillai, Badnaur, Ankot and Jadaur 
will not give their daughter.s in marriacre to Sharai Kanets. 
The Nahan Kanets prefer to marry their daughters in a higher 
family, if they can. They we ar the sacred thread (janu), imitate 
Riijput customs, and stand higher, socially, than the other Kanets. 
Kanets are generally agriculturists and owners of land. A 
Kanet by marrying a Brahni ni remains a Kanet, but if he 
marry a low-caste woman ho i.*^ out-casted. Some Kanet families, 
by performing the duties of priests, have acquired the sect name 
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of Detoa or Negi. A Dewa will geuerally marry in a Deiva and CHAP, t, C. 
a Negi in a Negi family. Population. 

Kanets, both simple and Khds, are divided into khels or clans 
X within which they do not marry. These khels are named either 
after a village or an ancestor. Besides these clans the Kanets 
have gots, such as Chauhan, Panwar, etc., which are also Rdjput 
clans. Generally they intermarry within the gol, but the more 
civilized Kanets of Nahan and Sain do not marry in their own got. 

Thus a Ghauh^n Kanet of Nahan will not marry a Chauhdn 
Kanetni. One of the most important khels is Jaitki, so called 
after the village of Jaitak. The ancestor of this khel was a Khatri 
of Samana, who took a Kanetni wife and thus became a Kanet. 

A Kanet may marry two sisters. Trans-Giri a Kanet may 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, and even his father’s 
sister’s daughter. But the more civilized do not allow this. 
Occasionally too a wife’s niece is married. 

A Kanet may not marry an aunt, a son’s wife, a nephew’s 
wife, nor the wife of a son or nephew. Generally Kanets marry 
Kanet women, but in Karli a Kanet may ordinarily marry even 
a Bhdt wife. The principle is that a Kanet may marry, or 
cohabit with, a woman of the higher caste, but if he does so 
with one of a lower class, he is out-casted. Similarly a Kanetni 
may cohabit with a Brahman without being out-casted, but if 
she does so with a low-caste man, she will be out-casted. 

A Brahman by cohabiting with a Kanetni remains a Brahman, 
but if he marries a Kanetni his children become Kanets. 

The Brahmans, mostly ar/Zt-Gaurs, are confined to the town- Brahmans, 
ships or villages inhabited by immigrants from the plains. The 
Gaurs have two divisions, pure Gaurs and gattas, the latter of 
illegitimate descent. These are said not to intermarry. The adlt- 
Gaurs are further divided into chitti and kali kanthiiudlds, who 
do not intermarry. The latter do not take food or drink from the 
hands of a woman who has reached puberty. 

The highest section among the trans-Giri Brahmans is the 
Pabuch. They do not intermarry with Bhdts, and may cat food 
cooked by Bhdt girls, but not if cooked by another Pabuch. 

Similarly a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his 
own group when she has been married to a Bhat. The Pabuch 
refrain from killing any animal and abstain from eating flesh. 

There appears but little doubt that the Bhdts arc by origin i^Wts. 
Brahmansh They were by occupation genealogists, and adopted 
karetoa, whereby they lost status. Many are now cultivators, 
and, trans-Giri, intermarry with Kanets. In all other respects 

‘ Of their 59 13h^rdw5j and i:^iihal arc numerically the strongest. Panwar, Chauhan, 

Itri are also Bhat gots, pointing to an admi.xture of Rdjput or Kanet blood. 

There is a Bhdt vSuh*division in the higher hills called Dcti, but tlie rest of the Bhats do 
not intermarry with them, and they are inferior to the other sub divisious, Dcvau are prieets 
of temples and may be either Kuneta or Bhats, 
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the Bhats of N6han retain Brahman customs, but in the interior 
they have adopted those of the Kanets. Trans-Giri, their numbers 
are double those cis-Giri. 

Trans-Giri the Eajputs, Kanets and Bhats can smoke 
together, take water from, and eat hachi and pakJd roti at, each 
others hands. They can diink fresh water brought by a Koli in 
a metal vessel, and can prepare their food in the house of a Lobar, 
Bajgi or Koli when it has been plastered with cow-dung. The 
order of precedence of castes is .• — Bhat, Deva, Dethi, Kanet, 
Lohar, Badi, Bajgi, Koli, Chanal and Dumra. 

A Lohar does not eat at the hands of a Badi or Bajgi. Cis- 
Giri, Kanets and Bbiits will not even drink water touched by a 
Koli. No caste except Bajputs, Bhats and Kanets can enter a 
temple, A Koli or other low-caste man should not let his shadow 
fall upon a high caste person. 

If a person marries one of lower caste he is expelled from his 
caste for ever, but if he merely cohabits with one of lower caste, 
or smokes or eats with or at the hands of such a person, 
he is excused. If the act is unintentional, re-entrance into the 
caste is easy, but if intentional, it is expensive and troublesome. 
When an accusation of this kind is brought against a person, a 
'panchdyat is convened and holds an enquiry. If the allegation 
is proved, the accused is made an outcast, but if it is 
disproved, the complainant is made to pay a dand or fine. 
Not only i.s the condemned man out-casted, but those who eat, 
drink or smoke with him are also considered outcasts. If an out- 
cast desires to re-enter his caste, he again convenes the panchdyat 
and craves forgiveness. If his fault Avas unintentional, he is made 
to give a dinner to the larddrl and to feast Brahmans : sometimes 
he is also sent to bathe in the Ganges. But if the offence was 
intentional, he must perform pardschit, go to the Ganges and give 
a big feast to Brahmans and the barddri. In either case a he-goat 
is sacrificed. Trans-Giri, this latter panchdpat should consist 
of the members of at least four khels. In Ndhan and cis-Giri 
more orthodox measures are taken to re-admit an outcast. 

If a man marries a wife of lower caste, he sinks to that caste ^ 
and both trans- and ci.s- Girl his descendants cannot inherit as 
collaterals from a member of the family who has died childless. 
Though this custom has not yet been upheld in a court of law 
after full enquiry, it is alleged that such a man is debarred 
from all inheritance, but he may no doubt keep ancestral property 
■which has already come into his possession. The present custom 
does not deprive him of his property, but trans-Giri his descendants 
are alleged to receive no share in it. 

' Ihus a Kanci by mairyiDc a Koli becomes a Koli, a Biiat becomes a Kat<ct by marrying 
a Kanet) and so on. 
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Trans-Giri, sons inherit on equal terms without regard to the CH AP. 1 , C. 
status of the mother or how she was married, but the eldest son Population, 
receives an extra share called jithong, and the youngest one called inheritance. 
kanchhong, the intermediate sons receiving no extra shares. 

The kanchhong consists of an extra share of the dwelling 
house and the jithong of an extra and selected field. But 
in the Pachhad ildqa of Tahsi'l Pachhad the eldest brother 
receives a jithong of four pathas of land (equal to li highas 
kachcha), and the youngest receives Rs. 8 in cash, or a few 
utensils. 

In a family which practises polyandry a brother inherits 
from a brother so long as partition is not made. The principle 
is that in a joint family sons do not become fatherless when a 
reduction occurs in the number of fathers. The connection of son 
and father still survives and the children have a claim to the 
inheritance of the surviving fathers. Sons by a woman who is 
kept as a wife, but for whom no Ht has been paid, or with 
whom no formal ceremony has been gone through, generally 
inherit their father’s property. This custom has been contested, 
but is generally accepted. 

A woman of lower caste kept as a wife or a woman of whatso- 
ever caste openly kept as a concubine {khivds) is not a lawful 
wife and her sons do not inherit. 

A childless widow has a life interest in her husband’s widow's right, 
estate which she cannot alienate without lawful necessity. 

This is the general custom of Sirmur. A ™dow may make 
an adoption with the consent of her collaterals. She cannot 
make a gift of the immovable property. On re-marriage 
a widow looses her life interest in her deceased husband’s 
property. 

Daughters are not heirs, but if there is no collateral within pau'-hters, 
the seventh generation, then a daughter’s sou, or, in his absence, a 
sister’s son inherits. Both trans-Giri and in the hill tract of the 
cis-Giri a father or a brother can give a part of landed property 
to a daughter or a sister in charity. But there should be a 
written deed of gift. 

On a partition brothers are divided if possible into equal Polyandry, 
groups and the wives are also equally divided, but where the wives Succession, 
or brothers are an odd number those who take the wife or wives 
pay the marriage expenses of the one who does not get a wife. 

Other property is divided according to the brothers’ shares, i.e , 
equally in a family which does not follow the Jithong custom, or, 
in a family which does follow that custom, unequally, according to 
that custom. ° 
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A childless man can adopt a boy of his own family or 
caste, but he cannot make a gift of his estate to any one in pre- 
ference to his collaterals. A gift of a portion of the immovable 
property in charity is allowed. 

The custom of chilndaivand {per stirpes) does not prevail 
here. The pagioand {per capita) is the prevailing custom. 
Grandsons inherit their father’s property. Daughters cannot 
inherit, but trans-Giri a father can give a share of his property to 
his daughter for his life-time only. 

Daughters, however, receive equal shares in the absence of 
any male heir or collateral. 

The following is a short account of some of the most notable 
men in the State : 

Sirddr Eandip Singh is the son and successor of the late 
Sirdar Surat Singh, and grandson of Raja Raghbi'r Parkash and 
first cousin of the present Raja. He lost both his parents in 
1901, when he was six years old. His estate is managed 
by the old officials of his father under the direct control of 
His Highness the Raja. 

Kanwar Ranzor Singh is the grandson of Raja Fateh Parkdsh. 
He has large estates both in and out of Sirmur and is the weal- 
thiest man in the State. He enjoys the powers of a 2nd class 
Magistrate, Munsif and Assistant Collector in his -/dyiV villages. 
He has no legitimate son. 

Kanwar Devi Singh is the illegitimate son of Rija, Raghbfr 
Parkash and is serving in the State Forest Department as an Extra 
Assistant Conservator. His youngest son is a graduate of the 
i’unjab Univensity and is employed in the Military Department of 
the Raroda State. 

Mahant Paras Riim Das is seventh in descent from Mahant 
Ranwuri Das at whoso suggestion Raja Karm Parkash made 
Nahan his capital. He enjoys a jdgir. 

The bulk of the population of Sirmur is by religion Hindu, 
but there arc a certain number of Muhammadans, and a few 
Christians, Sikhs and Jains, the exact data being given in Table 
15 of Part B. 

The Hinduism of Sirmiir is of two types, the orthodox 
\Brahminical type cis-Giri and a more primitive type trans-Giri ; 
'the latter resembling in many respects the Hinduism of the 
/Himdlayas as found in K umaon to the east and the Simla Hills 
Ao the north, and regarded as unorthodox by the Hindus of the 
plains. Orthodox Hinduism has been described and discussed in 
many standard works, and it is unnecessary to touch hero upon 
its characteristics, but the cults and beliefs peculiar to this State 
or to the Himalayas generally merit some notice, 
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Trans-Giri Brahmia influence is weak, but the priests CH AP. 1 , C. 
who are often Bhats and sometimes Kanets, appear to have Population, 
considerable power, and religious ideas are potent for good or evil. Hinduism.- 
For instance, a god is invoked {deotd lagdna) out of enmity, love 
or greed, and the man against whom he is invoked dare not do the 
act to prevent which the invocation is made. Thus a husband 
will supplicate a god to prevent her from being unfaithful in 
his absence, and the precaution is effective, for severe punisliment 
would assuredly be inflicted by the god if she were not faithful. 

The legend of Paras Ram and Jamdaggan’s wife, lhiin];a, is vishmUsm: cult 
well known and need not be given here. The centre of the cult 
of Paras Ram is at Raink4-jio in the Tahsfl of that name. 

Here, after Paras Rdm’s mother had become jnl mrup or water, 
she fell into the larger tank at Rainka, his brothers falling into 
the smaller.^ 

There are two temples at Rainkii, —one, the old temple, on 
the shores of the lake ; the other built on a hillock on the hank 
of the Paras Rdm tank. The former is built like a hill house 
with a slate roof. Its door faces west. It has a single image 
of Ganeshji made of stone. The new temple is approached 
from the east by a broad flight of steps leading to a spacious 
courtyard. It is square in shape with a dome roof surmounted 
by a bronze pinnacle. The doors of the temple face east, 
north and south, but the two latter are only open on a 
fair day. This temple contains seventeen images : — Of Paras 
Ram, two, one of stone and one of Jodhpur marble ; of Jam- 
daggan Rishi, Rainkaji, Ganesh, Shivji, Durga, Khsetrpal, 

Digpdl, five images of the Pandavas, one of Kidar Bhairon, and 
one of Pawalia.” Of these, the images of Paras Rdm, Rainka 
and Jamdaggan are asthdpan, or fixed in the ground, and have 
silver canopies, chhatrds, over them. The fair is held on the 
Deo-uthni ikddshi in Kdtik, lasting two days, and twelve images 
visit the temple on that day. These are four images of Paras 
Rdm from Jambu, from Kotaha, from Masho in hhoj Mast and 
from Dogdna, all in Rainkd Tahsfl ; three images of Shirigul, from 
Manal Dewa in hhoj Nohra in Rainkd, and from Shaia in hhoj 
Pajhota, Tahsfl Pachhad, and from Jaitak in Ndhan Tahsfl ; the 
imacres of La Devi from Barla in Ndhan, of Manar Devi from 
Manaria, and of Naid Devi from Baila in hhoj Nanoa in Tah.sfl 
Rainka ; and the images of the gods Gau, from Mohar Kotla, and * 


‘ Hi'ra, pnjdri of Rainkd, says that Paras Rdm’s brothers did not become water, and no tank 
is attributed to them, the smaller tank being generally known as Paras Ram’s tank, 
.laradaggan called the brothers cowards, and turned them into women, so that they are now 
known as Paras Ram’s sisters and called devis or goddesses. The eldest is Ld Devi in Birla 
village (described amongst J)evu)\ the second Dormai ; the third Bhadmachhri {ox Bhador-Kdli): 
these two live together and have several temples, the most important in JSirmur being at Detar 
( a village in Paunta Tahsil); and the fourth Kamli, whose temple is at Ghana m Rainka Tahsfl. 

” Or Paulia, lit, ‘ door*keeper.’’ An attendant of Paras Ram, as Hanumdn is of Rdma, 
who was born at Sirmur and so also called Sirmiiri, 
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of Barah Eiipi, from Kdnon Ongar, both in Rainkd Tahsll. These 
images are brought in State to visit the fair at Rainka, each 
being carried in a palanquin and accompanied by men bearing flags 
and silver maces, musicians, and the people of its village. The 
image of Paras Ram from Jambu is treated with special ceremony, 
and as it passes through the fair, the shop-keepers offer to it a 
little of everything they have on sale. The images arrive about 
4 P.M. on the first day of the fair, remaining the next day and 
returning in the evening, or early on the third day. 

The temple of Paras Ram at Jambu, the birth-place of this 
god, has three storeys, the image being kept in the topmost 
storey. The door faces south. The nine pujdris are Bhats of 
Hiun, and take the duties for a month each in turn. The piijdri 
on duty must not go to his house or visit his wife, but lives in 
the temple. At day-break the hdjgi or musician awakens 
the god by playing on his flute, ^ and in the evening he goes 
round to all the houses enquiring if every one has eaten the 
evening meal, and then plays the flute, after which no one may 
eat, as the deota is then believed to sleep. Worship is held 
twice daily, in the morning and evening. In the morning the 
pvjdii bathes and himself fetches water which he sprinkles over 
the idol. He then sounds the conch and lights a lamp of gM, 
reciting the following mantra : — 

‘ 'Faille Barah Btcpi nutdr uttare, Bdrah Jci mdtd Chandra- 
waii, pita Padmdioati; phir Budh Bilpi autdr uttare, Budhhi 
-mdtd TJdhmdivati, pita Kanvxil Bishid 

Once more the image is sprinkled with water and the conch 
sounded. During the service the hdjgi plays the flute and the. 
pujdri rings a bell continuously. There are some seventy images 
in the temple. That of Paras Ram, which is of brass, is alone 
asthdpan, being fixed in the place reserved for the presiding god. 
It has a gold chhatar, a necklace of rupees with a gold mohar, 
in which is set a diamond in the middle, a silver palanquin with 
a golden dome, and a mace. The god is worshipped as a guardian 
against disease in men or cattle, and if a man has suffered wrong, 
he invokes curses {jagdr dcnn) on his enemy who becomes 
possessed by the god and falls sick. The god does not possess 
the pujdri. 

The temple at Dogana is a small one of one storey only. It 
contains three images of stone and two of brass ; one of the latter 
was broken by the Guru’s jhallad or deputy in a fit of frenzy. 

‘ In every large temple trans-Giri, music is played twice daily, once early in the morning 
to awaken the god, and again late in the evetiin^^ to ra.ake him sleep. After the evening 
music, \)POple are prohibited from taking food, bat, at the .same time, if any one goes to bed 
hungry, the god gets the blame. Accordingly the musicians, before playing, ascertain whether 
there is any person in the village who has not supped. 

- Lit, ‘idiot.’ He is supposed to have every now anti then fits of ocstacy during which 
he endowed with superhuman powers. 
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This involved the villagers in a curse, and so the third stone CHAP. 1, C. 
image was brought from Rainka. The unbroken brazen image ij Population. 
asthdpan. Both the brazen images came from Keonthal. The 
rites are similar to those at Jambu and the here are also Dugina.^ 

, Bhacs. 

I’he temple at Mahasu originally covered a stone brought from 
Rainka to protect the people against evils. Two brazen images, 
each eleven inches higfh, were added : both are of Paras Ram. 

The ritual and offerings are the same as those at the Jambu temple, 
and the god possesses the pujdri {deotd xitartd hai or pujdri par 
uidrd jaid hai) as at Rainka. There is no fair, but if the deota 
does not visit Kainka as described, the people celebrate a jdga on 
the day of the Rainka fair. 

As a god, Paras Ram, when angry, causes poverty and sick- 
ness, both among men and cattle, A vow to the god, if unful- 
filled, brings down his wrath upon one’s children, but his favour 
brings offspring and success, In worshipping the god, a pitcher 
of silver or brass is filled with water from a sacred spring, and no 
shadow must fall on it while being filled Conches are sounded, 
lamps lighted, and leaves of the bel or bael and lotus, and rice are 
placed before his image. Incense also is burned, and the following 
mantra repeated : — 

Diwd bale Ghantd hale^ 

Jdglt jot hikham tale^ 

Loheka bdr^ lohekd bandaricdr ^ 

• Rdehhid karo Mdtd Kdlkdy 

Tamhdre ndm ia jai-jai kdr} 

The god does not descend upon the worthy or the noble, but 
only upon men of evil life, or upon the pujdri, upon whom he is 
invoked by the people who assemble in his dwelling with music, 
prayer and obeisance. The man possessed is offered incense, 
or ghi burnt as incense. At first the god only manifests himself 
gently, but at last the person possessed begins to shiver, and with 
loud cries beats the ground with both hands. The man who 
desires to consult the oracle then states his wrongs, and is 
toid their causes and the measures to be taken to remove 
them. 


* The lamp shines brigiit, the temple bell rings clear, 
Let light remain, let evil disappear. 

In iron trappmgsds no refuge found, 

O 3Iother Kalkii, keep safe .md sound : 

And give Thy name the Victory. 
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The direct worship of Shiva is not very popular in the hills, 
but the cults of Shirigul and Mahasu are branches of Shivaism. 
Ois-Giri some temples are dedicated to bhiva, and on the top of 
the Chiir peak is a Shivling, There is also a temple of Mahadeo 
at Bechar Deothi, but it is significant that he is not unanimously 
identified with Shiva. At Pairiwala,^ two or three miles below 
JSahan, is a temple of Shiva said to have been built by Shankara 
Acharya, near what are said to be of ruins of wells and a palace 
ascribed by the people to the famous Raja Rasalu, son of 
Salivahan, 

The hsad-quarters of this god are at Sion village in Rainka 
Tahsfl, where he has a temple on a small hillock at the foot of 
w'hich flows the Giri, It is close to the village and shaped 
like a hill house with two storeys only. The gods are kept on 
a gamhar or wooden shelf. There are one large brass idol and 
several smaller ones including Sirmuri and Devi Shimlasan. 
The former is the tutelary deity of Sirmiir, but has no temple of 
his owm. All these idols, except those of Sirmuri and Shimlasan, 
represent Mahasu. If there is a death or birth in the family of the 
Deva, the temple must be closed for 20 days because neither a 
pilgrim [jdtri) nor a Deva can enter the temple within 20 days of 
a domestic occurrence. The morning worship is called dhiip dena 
and the evening sandhirin. Legend says that one morning the 
god Mahasu appeared in a dream and told the ancestor of the 
present Deva to seek him in the Giri and build him a temple in 
the villacre. Accordingly the Deva went to the Giri and found on 
its banks the big idol which is also called Jaiasan {i e., set up in 
water). Mahasu is not so widely worshipped as Shirigul or 
Paras Ram. The present Deva says he is l^th in descent from 
the man who found the idol. 

One of the oldest and most important temples of Shirigul 
(whose name is probably a corruption of Sri-Guru) is on the 
Dhar Chur or Chiir Leak, and regarding it a long legend 
is related in which the Muhammadan emperor of Jielhi 
plays a not very dignified part. Shirigul, a devotee^ wmnt to 
the Chur peak upon which Shiva dwelt. Llaving acquired 
superhuman power from his association with the god, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with 
worms, while he himself assumed the form of a Bhat, and 
wandered from village to village proclaiming that if the boys’ 
paients built him a temple on flic I)har he v/ould cure them all. 
The temple was built and Shirigul began to be considered 
a separate deity. 

' Tluao is a f.’imnu- (or pua'l 1 ni'.'U tlic oM ruins. It. is rallcl the vuiy/i ka ttitiil 
(or I (tf wMltii), .ui'l It H ahiii thctt o'lc ' a f'j’i into il, ivhcn out' a 

tgtjM or liCH'ktucL, BhulI fiq I to Tii<* fnv li'T'l tottk tb<‘ hannli und 

mR '.If }) LIL', But ’(-camn hi ins ' h‘: tin' ntL'kiaCO iRK’k into \hi' knnd 

nil' I Iik sig-lir. 
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The temple of Shiriorul is square and faces east. It has but * * * 

one storey, wifh a verandah, and its roof is a g'able, the topmost Population, 
beam {khitwmr) of which is adorned with brass vessels {rinda) xhecuitof 
fixed to it by pegs. Outside the temple is hung a necklace ^Wrigui. 
{mala) of small pieces of wood {kharori). There is only 

one door, on which figures have been carved. Inside this 
temple is another smaller temple also of deodar shaped like a 
dome and in this is kept the linqy which is 6 inches high and 
4 inches in circumference. It is made of stone, and is placed in a 
jalahri, or vessel of water, which too is of stone. No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 

A worshipper brings with him his own Bhit who acts as pujdri. 

The Bhat must not eat until he has done worship and made 
offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning ghi^ not oil, before the idol. 

Then he takes a brass lota of fresh water, and sprinkles it over 
the idol and the floor of the temple with a branch of the 
bhikhon or chhdnlar shrub. fle next fills a spoon with 
embers ghi and the leaves of the hatharchdl and lahesri 
(odoriferous plants found on the Dhar), and burns them before the 
idol, holding the spoon in his right hand while he rings a bell 
with his left, and repeats the names of tiraihs and avatars only, 

ATcer this office he blows a conch, and finally prostrates himself 
before the idol. Worship may be at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates 
liiiuself before the idol. After this he may make the offerings 
which ordinarily consist of a ratti of gold or silver, money, ghi 
(but not more than two chhiitdks) , a pice or two, small vessels 
{anda) of pewter or copper which are hung on the temple, 
and a he-goat. The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual. 

The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected 
with that of Shingul, relates that when the Asnr Agyasur, the 
great demons who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chdr 
peak and the temple of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them 
in the form of lightning, whence an image fell to earth at Sard- 
han in Jubbal, and at that place a temple was built for the image, 
which was placed, with other images, in it. From Sarahan a 
Deva, the ancestor of the present Devas of Deona, brought a stone 
idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now the principal image in the 
temple, and is considered to possess the most power^ There 
are twenty-seven other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and 
is never clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with 
old silk [masru), and have pieces of v;oollen stuff round their necks. 


^ Precedmre of deities in a — Tht' that wbi(’h the most 

powerful and is piaccl m the centre, tlic oth rs heietr plaeea* on cipher side of it in the ortler 
<»f their powers, toe mere powerful beinr,^ soated near tte pre'^idmg and the others 

further frinn it. Ocpciidcats occupy lower fcCuts, ia fiuat. All the imagoa face to the 7ve8t 
Di the hi;^l hill!!. 
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studded with eighty rupees, and fifteen gold mohars. The 
remaining twenty-three have no clothes or ornaments. All have 
human faces. 

The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between 
Baisakh 1st and the end of Jeth. It is called Bisu, because 
it is usually held in Baisakh, and is held annually in Deona, 
and every thii'd or fourth year in Chokar, Sane] and Andheri 
'tillages. It resembles the fair at Manal, and the tlioda game is 
played. 

The temple of Bijat at Bdndal was founded in this wise. 
The Devas at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to 
Bandal with a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and 
built a separate temple. There are now fifty-two images of Bijat 
in the Bandal temple. All are of brass, with human faces. 
Only the five primary images are clothed, and these have 
garments studded with rupees and gold mohars. They are 
considered to possess more power than the remaining forty- 
seven, and the principal of them, the one brought from 
Deona, is placed in the centre and reposes in a silver 
thauki, 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batr 9 ), 
where the image is of brass and has a woraan^s face. It is clothed 
in silk and ornamented. The Bhats, but not the Kanets, serve as 
pujdris^ A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the 
god. When a he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over 
the temple. For a yaga ^ the idol is taken to a worshippers 
house where a he-goat is killed and the flesh distributed among 
those present. The ritual resembles that of Shirigul, but there 
is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the 
goddess Ghatriali, who has a temple at Panjahan in Kainka 
Tahsfl, similar to that ot Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the 
same, and no fair is held. The legend regarding this temple avers 
that a certain Kanet chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, 
once sallied forth with eighteen of his followers to attack his 
enemies in Ddhar. When the assailants reached Dahar they 
Avere seized with a sudden panic and fled homewards, but on 
reaching Bholna, a mile from Dahar, they met some women 
bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, they were told that 
the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at which & jdgdm 
honour of Dijat was being celebrated, and that they had 
come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the jdgd, and was told that they could come and 


^ fcee footaote at page 26 anh. 
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see it, but must show no fear of what they saw even when CHAP. 1, C. 
offered seats of serpents and scorpions by the people of Population. 
Jam-log. The women also said they would be offered grains ihe cult of Bija. 
of iron to eat, and gave them rice which they could eat 
instead, concealing the iron. Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the 
celebration of a jdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but 
must on no account look back. Accordingly Bija and his men 
went to Jam-log where they found three images being worshipped 
vvith great pomp, and were told that the fine.st image to which 
the greatest reverence was paid was that of Bijat, the second 
that of Bijai and the third that of Ghatriali. Bija, on the pre- 
tence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to draw 
near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but 
Bija’s eighteen companions looked back and perished. Bija, 
however, reached his house in safety, and concealed the image in 
his granary which was nearly empty. When he opened the 
granary in the morning it was full to overflowing. Bija fell 
senseless at this portent, and was only revived by the sacrifice of 
eighteen he-goats over him. Then one of the three gods took 
possession of a man, who began to nod his head, saying he was 
Bijat, the god, and could not remain in fathwa, as it was not 
becomino- for him to live with his sisters, so the image of 
Bijat was sent to Sarahan in Jubbal where it still remains. 

The people of Tathwa then separated, dividing their property, 
some going to settle in Kdadi, and the others remaining in 
Tathwa The image of the goddess Bijai fell to the men of 
Kandi, and is now at Batrol of Dasdknd hhoj, while Ghatriali 
remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at Panjahan 
in Thakri bhoj. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweet- Relations of 
meats, and whenever either of them goes to visit the other, Bijat and Bijat. 
the host entertains the guest with a he-goat, and gives him 
or her a rupee. Bijat always gives Bijai twice as much as she 
gives him. ^ 

There is a temple of Devi Jawala Mukhi (‘goddess of the-mevis. 
flaming mouth ’j at Land Rawana, concerning which the following 
legendls told ; — Mahant Twar Naih and the Devi met at Hardwar, 
where they had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant 
asked the Devi when he should meet her again. The goddess 
promised to meet him after two years at Rawdna, and duly mani- 
fested herself in his mouth, but the mahant being unaware of her 
advent struck his mouth and thus caused the goddess to flee from 
him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding forest caught 
fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must be an evil spirit 
who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found 
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out the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the 
fire which consumed the forest. The place having' l)e«n purified, 
a temple was built and a Brahman pujdri appointed. The 
pujdri offers incense and Ihog every Sunday morning and on 
the first day of the month (sankrdnt). The fair is held on the 
Durga Ashtmi day in Asauj. 

Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajotha and 
Sharauli, and the legend states that the Pandavas on their way 
from Kailas to Kurukshetra stopped at Shdyd, and built a temple 
here for the goddess, or, as some say, brought the godde.ss here. 
The temple faces south, and on the eighth day of the bright 
half of the month ofierings are made to the goddess. Sapara 
is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but the place is one of 
peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or absent from 
it. There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at DaUhan, known also as 
Dalahan Devi. 

Bis Nana is the home of Bhfirti Devi, who is said to have 
been brought from Kiddr Nath Badri Narain in Dehra Ddn. 
fShe is also called Kiishki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera 
B.angar, the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the 
sankrdnts and every Sunday and nauratra in Asauj and 
Chet. 

Devi Bhangainhas a ling temple in Dhar village, a mile north 
of Bhung, The legend runs that certain cowherds used to 
graze cattle in a forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, 
broke it in pieces, but next day the pieces had joined together and 
all traces of injury had disappeared. This occurred several times, 
and so the cultivators of Dasakna, convinced of the lunfs 
miraculous power, erected a temple there. The Shiv Ling, four 
inches high and as many in girth, is known as Devi Bhangain, 
and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no special pujdri, 
and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings consist 
of milk, ghi and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by the 
pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujdri. The fair 
is held on diSerent dates in Asdrh, and is attended by the 
goddesses Bijai and Ghatridli. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari 
and Dasakna attend. 

The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujdns belong to eight families of Deva Bhats, 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receiving 
a share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring 
villages. If the pujdris perform their service inefficiently and fail 
to exhibit in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, 
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they receive no dues. The Deri has no temple, but her CHAP. I, c. 
images are kept in the house of a Bhat. The original image when Population, 
brought from Keonthal was first placed in that house, for which 
reason the people do not venture to place it elsewhere. The 
images are 15 or 16 in number, the oldest being fixed {asthdpan). 

It is about a foot in height, with four hands, but only the bust 
is carved. It has a canopy of silver, and wears a necklace of 
rupees, silver ornament (sis-phul) on its head and a silver necklet, 
igal-siri) and has also a silver palanquin. The fair is held on the 
Kanwi Dhar above the village on the first three days of Sdwan, and 
is attended by the men of Kardli and the neighbouring bhojes, who 
sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the image of the 
goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatiana villages, but in the 
day time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera or 
any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by 
taking the image there. 

The fair of the goddess Li is held in the jungle near Nagla oevi. 

Toka on the of each month. The temple is small and 

of great antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. 

She is worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadan Gujars. 

About sixty years ago the people of SAn; Bajga proclaimed The new goddess, 
the appearance of the goddess of Tiiokpur at Shaktir, so they 
built a temple to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the 
fiankrdnt of each month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances 
in the temple, and then coming outside shows himself to the 
assembled multitude who hail him with shouts of jai-jai, and 
bow before him. In his ecstasy he prescribes remedies for 
afflicted men and beasts. 

The goddess at Kawdg on the dhdr of that name is worship- 
ped by Bhdts alone, and only Bl^ts dance in her honour. Her 
ritual is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is 
old, and now roofless. 

The goddess at Eelgi is known under that name, but 
is also worshipped as Siinldsan. 

D evi Kudin has her temple at Dudam in Tahsfl Pachhdd. 

The legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Parkasb, Baja of 
Sirmiir, who was blind, and lived in Ndri Jagila. When the 
Raja refused to pay tribute to the Mughal emperor the latter 
sent a host against him through I)ehra Dun, which was 
met by the Raja’s army under the princess herself. The Sirmur 
forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohit of the 
princess brought her head to Diidam where he erected a temple, 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says that 
the princess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after her death 
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revealed to the parohit that he would find her at a certain spot, 
at which after a search the parohit found the ima»e now in the 
temple. The fair is held on the ikddshi before the Dewali, on 
which day the image is placed on a singhdsan or throne. This is 
also done on each Sunday in Har. 

At Naog, now in Patiala territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin. Her temple is at Khargaon. Her fair is held 
on the ikddshi before the Dewali. It is said that she 
appeared at the source of the river Giri, but others say she 
appeared from that river at Khargaon. 

At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bala Sundri. There is 
held a large fair in her honour in the month of Chait when the 
Kaja attends and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. 
She is as commonly worshipped by hillmen as by people of the 
plains. 

The goddess Katdsan has a temple at Bardban, eleven miles 
south of jN Allan on the road to Paunta. In a battle between tlia 
Kajputs and GhulAm QAdir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting 
for the former when their defeat seemed imminent, and the 
Muhammadans were routed. The temple was built to commemo- 
rate the Rajput victory. On the sixth day of the naurdtras in 
Asauj and Chet hdioan is performed in the temple, and the 
RajA occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes a member 
of the royal family to be present. 

The Kolfs and DumrAs believe in Gugga Pfr’s powers, and 
there is always a temple to him in a Koli village. But in ShalAf 
hamlet, in ShalAf hhoj, Gugga is also worshipped by the Kanets of 
the villages turn by turn to avert snake-bite, or fatal results In 
case anyone is bitten. 

The god Dum is said to have been a ram of KumhArsain. 
Shirigul, deota, failed in his quest for the two colossal vessels of 
brass which the Turks had seized, but Dum went to Delhi 
and boring holes in the vessels tied a thread to them, and then, 
raising them by the thread in one hand, sent them to KumhArsain 
with a blow of his club. So the worshippers of Dum considered 
him to be endowed with greater power than any other god, and 
his cult is spread throughout Kumharsain, Keonthal, Balsan, 
Theog and Jubbal. 

The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is 
believed that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it, 

A girl of Manon village was married in Keonthal. and return- 
ing when pregnant to her father’s house on the occasion of some 
festivity, she was seized with the pains of labour while crossing the 
Giri and gave birth to two serpents, which fell into the stream. 
For some hours the serpents remained in each other’s embrace 
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and then parted, one g'oing to Tarhech, in Keonthal, the other " 

to Dhaila Deothi^ in Sirmur, where it died shortly afterwards and Population, 
where a temple was erected to it. It is worshipped as Chawind chsi\^ind deota. 
deoia. 


Pdlti, the ancestor of the Himbi khel of Kanets of Habou Paid Deo. 
and other villages, is worshipped at Palu with great pomp. The 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 

The temple at Pejarli is dedicated to Bhur Singh and his 
sister Debi, the children of a Bhat of Panwah village. When 
their mother died the Bhdt married again, and their step-mother 
during his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once 
she sent Bhur Singii to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his 
return home in the evening ore of the calves wrs missing, she 
sent him back to find it by hook or by crook. When the Bh^t 
reached home he found his son had not returned, and in o-oing to 
search for him found him and the lost calf both lying dead at 
the spot where the shrine now stands. Meanwhile Debi, who 
had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, was, in her morti- 
fication, returning home ; she passed the place where Bhur Singh 
lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herseif from her doli ov^v 
the cliff. The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarli, the 
other on the high hill known as Bhur Singh ki dhar. The 
pu]dris are two 6h4ts, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, 
and at the fair, on the K^tik midi ikddshi, no one dances 
save the pnjdi'i of Debi, and he dances by night in the 
tejuple so that the people may not see him, and at midnight 
coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one 
oracle, and no more, in answer to a question. On z'eturning to 
the temple he swoons, but is speedily and completuly revived by 
rubbing, Meunwhile, when tlie secret dancino* be<^>’ins the men 
of the Panal family form a line across the door of the temple, 
and those of the Kathar temple rushing upon them with great 
violence break the line and enter the temple, but leave it again 
alter touching the idol. As Bhur Singh is known to live on noth- 
ing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 


At Thor in Pachh^d is an ancient temple with a gilt dome 
which contains no image. Worship is held 
every evenitig with music, incense, and the 
sound of couches Pilgrims ofter walnuts, 
rice, etc., a.® they choose. The investment of 
the Guru is like that of the Paja, goals, etc , 
being saciiflced with worship. The present 
Guiu, Mayagir, rebuilt the temple, which 
was founded by Tvvdru^tb, fiom whom he is 
eleventh in descent. 
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^ Diiothi ia a place (ievhc-..ed to a ^od oi ^uddeaa or tbe uboue of u god. 
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There is a legend that once Kajd Mdhi Prakash of Sirmur 
attacked Keonthal, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The R^j4 
on enquiry found that the Chief of Keonthai was helped by a 
fakir who shielded the Keonthai army with a sheet which mis- 
siles could not pierce. Hearing of this his Rani advised him 
to invoke the blessing of Guru l\varnath’s successor Balgir. 
The Raja accordingly went to Thor and caused the mahant to 
accompany him to Keonthai. This time the Raja succeeded in 
subduing the Keonthai Chief, and in gratitude to the mahant, who 
had made the fakir s magic ineffective, told him to ask for any- 
thing he liked. The mahant said he Avas a fakir, and had no 
df^sires. The Eajd offered him a jdgir, but he refused it, saying 
his figir was begging alms. Upon this the Raja had a bowl 
(pattar) made and begged alms in it. The grain thus collected 
was sent to the mahant wnth t\iQ pattar, and a general order that 
every house in the Sirmur territory should give him a pattar full 
of grain at each harvesting. This pattar is of copper, round and 
hollow like a pddut (the ordinary hill measure). It is sent 
by the mahant to the villages to collect the grain, and is used 
as the royal warrant for the tax. As there vv^as a difficulty in 
collecting the grain in a single pattar, the juahant has had three 
similar paitars made, and can now send out four men at a time. 

Twarnath and his successors are Sanyasis. 

Gliarib Nath is a well-known shrine in Paunta Tahsil on a 
hill of the same name, on which is a temple with two visible 
wells. It is popularly supposed that there are in reality four 
wells near this temple, but two of them are invisible except to 
the eye of faith. At the foot of the hill the ptijdris hrve 
built a second temple to which also five wells are attached. 
]f a woman who is barren or wliose children die in infancy^, 
bathes in the Avater of these w^ells, her prayers are gi anted. 
The effect is more certain if the husband himself draws the 
Av^ater. The Avoman herself Avhile on her return from the temple 
must not live, eat or cook in any one’s house, lest she tiansler 
her own defecis to its inmates. 

In Paunta Tahsil, noith of the Giri and near the ancient city 
of Sirmur, is a small stream called Sahaji^ar Dhar, or the thousand 
torrents. It is the place of pilgrimage called the Barah-chhetar, 
and the three tanks, tw'o of masonry and one of earth, which are 
found there, are believed to be all that remain of the twelve tanks 
Avhich once existed, vvhen the god was incarnate in a boar s form. 
These tanks fell into ruins and were overgrown by forests, until 
some 35 years ago, Bawa Slta Ram lias, Bairagi, discovered the 
place which he identified with the pools mentioned in the twelve 
Puian^s. People bathe here whenever the fifteenth day of the 
month is a Monday and at any eclipse of the sun, pu]dri offers 
worship twice daily, morning and evening, to the gods, offering 
incense with the blowirg of a conch and the lighting of lamps. 
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The Siklis have four gurdivdras in the State. Of these the CHAP. I. C. 
chief is that at Paunta, where the tenth Gurii, Gobind Singh, Population', 
lived for nearly five years. ^ Thi.s is on the bank of 

the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Nahan, and was built by ^ 

Wasawa Singh, Sindhuwalia, in Sambat 1882. The ruins of the 
fort built by the Guru still exist. The gurchcdva enjoys a vmdfi 
of 100 highaa granted by the State, and allowances of Rs. 125 
and R . 20 from Patiala and Nabha respectively. It also enjoys 
a mudfi in Kalsia. The chief fair is held on the full moon of 
Ph4gan (sudi piiranmashi), when some two thousand persons 
assemble, the flag-staft’ ( jhanda) is washed and a new cover 
put on it. Smaller fairs are held on the Dasehra of Jeth, the 
Somawati Massiya and Baisakhi. The gvrdivdra contains a pic- 
ture of the tenth Gurfi and of the Five Friends {punch piydre). 

The pahid is given here. The second gurdicdra is at Bhangani, eight 
miles from Paunta, and commemorates the victory of Guru Gobind 
Singh over the R^jas of Bilaspur and Garhwdl. A hije khatnb 
or triumphal arch was built on the site of the battle. The fair is 
held on the day after the chief fair at Paunta. A third gurdicdra 
is at Nahan, at the spot where the Guru once halted. It is in 
bad condition, but is shortly to be rebuilt. It contains a copy of 
tlie Oranth, and on the Dasehra the heir-apparent worships here, 
with certain ceremonies. The fourth gurdicdra is at Tokah, bub 
it only consists of a small platform near a well, built by Fateh 
Singh, Abluwdlia, when he held the Naraingarh ildqa in the latter 
part of the 19th (Bikrami) century. About 100 highas in the 
State are attached to the gurdAvdra, and it also enjoys a mudfi 
in Naraingarh Tahsil and an annual grant of 100 mans of grain 
from Patiala The income is appropriated by the descendants of 
thre late pujdri. 

Besides the gods who are worshipped for secular as well as Evil spirit!;, 
for spiritual benefits, there are several kinds of spiritual beings 
in whom the people believe, such as the paris (fairies), sahars^, 

Ndr Singh, ddgsp and dams. Ndr Singh, like the pari and sohar, 
is the evil spirit that causes demoniacal possession, the symptoms 
of which are clenching of the teeth, screaming and insensibility, 
and for the cure of which the Bhat has a charm invoking a number 
of fairies by name. While repeating this charm, the Bhat holds a 
branch of the samhhdlu tree with which he sprinkles water over 
the person possessed, until Ndr Singh enters into him, causing him 
to nod his head. After a while the demon makes the patient ask 
for a rot (a large loaf) or a he-goat, and this is at once offered to 
the demon. If a rot is given, it is placed at a spot where four 
roads meet, or on the bank of a stream, while if a he goat is 
offered it is slaughtered and eaten or kept in the demon’s name. 

‘From 1711 to 1716. ' ' ' ' 

^ Sohar is a ^od of evil spirits. 

^Ddo is a man or womau p .ssessed of the evil ey«. 
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CHAP. I, C. 

Popuiation. 

Evil spiiits, 


For barrenness in a woman the sacrifice varies according as 
the evil is supposed to be due to possession by one or other of 
these spirits : thus for possession by ap7r/, a she-gfoat is sacrificed, 
foi\a soha?^ a khadu or hill sheep, and for a Nar Singh a hhira or 
lamb which has not yet cut its teeth. The animal is sacrificed 
over the woman’s head. 


Dains are witches or the spirits of woman, which inflict 
injury in unkiiown ways. To avert their itifluence a charm is 
written on a sheet of paper which is held over burning incense 
and then tied round the arm or neck of tlie person possessed. 
These charms also contain pictures of Hhairou or Mahanbir 
(fiaiuim^n) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 

Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or da\n 
is to call in a Bhat or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in 
such matters. He first cooks a loaf which is plac-^d on the 
patient’s head. Then a lamp of ghi with four wickvS is lig:hted 
and certain mantrcis recited thrice, the loaf being waved round 
the patient’s head meantime, and finally placed on the ground. 
A he goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a tnwfjd, 
which, with the goat’s head, is also waved round the patient’s head. 
Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and tfunbd with the blood and goat’s 
head are ail placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

PeinoTiiacal pos* Whereas possession by the god is. as a rule, invoked, posses- 

pe6:.ioa. spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to 

for their expulsion. Such spirits are known by various names, 
hut Bhairon and Kali are also believed to cause demoniacal 
possession. When a man becomes thus possessed, the pandit 
ascertains by astrology whether the possession is really due to evil 
spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the man to the abode 
of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god with 
incessant cries, the pu;dri remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks 
the god to cure the sufferer Casting rice at the people he curses 
them until in terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices 
of goats, etc,, whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made, 
lie then ofiers rice to the god and says that the evil spirit will 
depart. is not offered, nor his music played, and as a rule, 

no hMntrds are read, but in rare cases Kali is thus invoked : — 

Kali chari char chari kdt kdt, 

Dehi ko khdi, 

Tdni hahi samundar Id^ bhut 
Churel bha^nm ho jdi} 


^ Lit., K5U has jvn-en anJ devfjiiis \h * I.et the ocean flow, let ghost and demon 

tUiu lutj uishts, [ Bhui 18 .1 mule uud churti u temale ghost.] 
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Disease is attributed to one of three causes, viz., physical, CHAP. 1, C. 
divine wrath, or possession by an evil spirit. The wrath of a god population, 
is averted by making offerings or sacrificing a goat, according to pos- 

one’s vow, but if a dag be the cause of the sickness, the ceremo- session, 
iiial is elal)orate. An evil spirit is usually worshipped by night, 
water from seven places, earth from a public square, ff owners 
and essences of all kinds being placed on a thdl or plate, on which 
is also put an earthen lamp with four wicks. The plate is waved 
round the patient’s head and then placed in a public space, and 
this constitutes the chhoti puja, or lesser worship. In the greater, 
called hare piija, or sarsanchain in the hill dialect, the rites are the 
same, but bread is also made of seven kinds of grain cooked in 
an inverted pan. Or in cases of illness the sick man is taken to 
a public square and a goat sacrificed. To propitiate Bhairon, 
hahva or bread made in the same way is given to a black dog, 
and a black goat is sacrificed. 

The •pdpra is the ghost of a deceased person which causes 
barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afSicted a Bhat is 
consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice 
thrown on a board, {sdnchi). There the sufferer summons all 
the members of the family, who sound a tray {thdli) at night, 
saying ‘ O pdp kisi upar utar d,’ — ‘ O soul descend on some one,’ 
and (though perhaps not before the third or fourth day) the 
pdpra or imp takes possession of a child, who begins to nod 
Its head, and when questioned explains whose ghost the pdpra 
is and shows that the patient’s affliction is due to some injury 
done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and that its wrongs 
must be redressed or a certain house or place given up to 
a certain person or abandoned. The patient acts as thus 
directed. 

Asa rule in Pachhad and Rainka Tansils when an old man is 
not cared for and dies aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, 
his curse^ is supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subse- 
quently there is illness in the family, or any other calamity visits 
it, the family Brahman is consulted and he declares the cause, 
if the cause is found to be the di-pleasure of the deceased, his image 
is put in the house and worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a 
portion of it is dedicated to the deceased. If this worship is 
discontinued, leprosy, violent death, an epidemic or other similar 
calamities overtake the family. Its cattle do not give milk or 
they die, or children are not born in the house. 

A person endowed with the evil-eye is called ddg or ddgni, iteeyiUye. 
and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra 
being recited. 


lit. * sin.’ 
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The hill people of Sirmur, especially those of the trana-Giri 
country, are divided into two great factious called Sathar and 
Pasar, who are believed to be the descendants of the Fandavas 
and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These factions 
do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with 
each other. Though open fights have long since ceased, the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly 
all the people of a hhoj belonged to one and the same faction, but 
this principle is not now strictly adhered to. and though, generally 
speaking, the villages and communities observe this- rule, there are 
numerous exceptions. Even the rule against eating and smoking 
too-ether has almost disappeared. The menials of a village belong 
to'the faction of their landholders. Immigrants from a village 
where people belong to the other faction generally attach them- 
selves to the faction of the people of their new abode, but 
they are not compelled to do so, and this freedom seems to have 
led to bhojes being divided between the two factions. Besides 
this division, there are smaller parties in every clan, but they are 
not established factions. They rise and sink as their founders 
or leaders rise and sink. 

Men exchange paqrU or topis and women the snood or 
handkerchief which is tied round the head, and this exchange 
makes them brothers and sisters as the case may be. Besides 
this there are several other methods of forming relationship. At 
Hardwar or any other sacred bathing place people exchange 
handfuls of sacred water and thus become kin. Both parties enter 
the water and each gives the other a handful of it to drink. 
Hardwdr and the Rainka Lake are the most popular places for this 
ceremony. A woman can in like manner make a brother on ah 
auspicious day. She paints his forehead with saffron and presents 
him with some cash together with a cocoanut and something sweet, 
such as gur or shakar. The man returns the cash to her with a 
suit of new clothes. Some people give a feast to Brahmans and 
their relations and friends. The connection thus established is re- 
garded as a real blood tie, and the descendants of the parties cannot 
inter-marry. A dharam brother cannot, without disgrace, form 
an illicit connection with his dharam sister. 

There are several ways of taking an oath. The most import- 
ant are to drink the water of Rainkd Lake, to go to a temple and 
have the idol bathed by the priest and drink this water together 
with rice offered on the image, to swear by taking a vessel full of 
Gancres water in one’s hand, or to take an oath in the name of a 
god or a cow, or to say “ May I eat beef if 1 lie.” Sometimes a 
man vows that if he speaks false, the god may kill his son or 
otherwise visit him with his wrath within a definite time* 
If he gets into trouble within the fi.Ted period, he i« 
proved a liar and must give a feast W the Fanchayat and a sacrifioe 
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to the God. Besides he will have to make amends to his CHAP, l, c. 
opponent. During this fixed period the opposing parties cannot Population, 
eat or live together. If there is anything in dispute, the winning 
party receives it and in other cases the winner is supposed to get 
a present. 

Thai is the oath of the local god or Rajd. It is used to bind 
a person to do, or to restrain a person from doing, a certain act. 

The Thai oath is held in awe, and disregard of it leads to 
certain calamity. One who breaks the oath of the Raja must 
pay one rupee four annas into the treasury, but if the “ Thai ’’ 
be of a “ deota ” (godling) only, the sacrifice of a iroat suffices. 

The taking of this oath is expressed by the phrase deota z>«ota lagfina. 
lagdna ” or “ appointment of a God,” 

When two or more parties quarrel and wish to become 
enemies they call a deota to witness it and from this time they 
cannot eat, drink or smoke together. Reconciliation is effected 
only by paying a penalty to the deota. 

When a man falls ill the Bhat or deota whose aid is invoked menrof propMty 
often declares that his house, field, or other property is spell- 
bound or po.ssessed of demons and in fear of them it is abandoned. 

No rite is observed at this time, but when the property is again 
taken possession of, a penalty is paid to the deota or demon, and a 
goat is sacrificed to propitiate the demon. 


A man will invoke the curse of a god upon his enemy’s land 
or house. Similarly, a jealous husband effectively protects himself 
by putting his wife under the care of a God. 

Many are the superstitions attaching to husbandry. An 
afispicious moment must be chosen for beginning to plough for a 
crop in the I abi. This is the case with the kharif also in Tahsil 
Pachhad. 1 n Rainka Tahsil once in a year, in Bhadon, an auspi- 
cious day is chosen for beginning to plough ; a Tuesday or a Wed- 
nesday is selected and a handful of flour given to a mandar or a 
Brahman. Sowing must be begun on a Tuesday under an 
auspicious phase of the moon {nakshatra). In the case of a 
bijandrd the field is not harvested by the cultivator, but is 
given to the local Bhat to cut and take the produce. 


In Rainka the sacrifice of a he-goat is said to ensure a 
bumper crop. 

If two cobs grow on one ear of maize or if a snake is killed 
by the plough or an ugal (spring of water) appears in the field, a 
he-o-oat must bo sacrificed and its head and feet buried in 
the ugaU 


* B jaikdri (= “ not growing'’ ), i.e., failure of a portion of the crop on a held, 
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Grain may not be used until one ser of it has been 
given to a Brahman and one t ) the astrologer. In the Sain 
and Pachhad ildqas of Tahsil 1 achhad it is offered to the 
deoia. 

In Tahsil Raiiikd before grain is removed from the threshing 
floor sers of it are sent to the local shrine. At the time of 
separating the grain from the ear one's back must be turned to the 
unlucky direction for the day and and all present 

keep silence. Green grass and cowdung are placed on the 
wooden post in the centre of the threshing ground. A Brahmnn 
is feasted with food prepared from the new grain before other 
people touch it. 

When grain is carried home from the threshing ground the 
carrier must not face the unlucky direction. 

In Pachhad and nearly all over the country it is considered 
auspicious if the sankrdnf, or first day, of Baisakh be fine, and that 
of As4r be rainless. On the first day of Sawan heavy rain should 
fall. In Mafrsar there should be rain, but no snow, thouo^h snow- 
fall on the hills is welcome then. In Che^^ rain is wanted in the 
high hills, but cloudy wearher nowhere. Baisakh must be fine. 
In Jeth rain is not wanted The sankrdnt of Asar must be fine. 
Sfiwan and Bh^don require heavy rain. The of Asaiij 

should have rain. Katik must be fair. Kaiu in this month means 
scarcity. It should rain in Magsar, but be fine in Posh. Rain 
and snow must continue thiouc/h Maoj’h and Phaoran. In Tahsil 
Kainka when grain is taken out of the store for the fi-st tim-e 
green grass and cowdung are placed by the store. Tiiis day 
must be either a Thursday or a Saturday. 

On the Krishen -Chandas or 14th of the dnrk half of the lunar 
month of Bhadon the land is worshipped. The earth of seven 
tibhas or hillocks, the water cf seven springs, and earth from every 
held of the wor.shipper is mixed together and mnnlrds are recited 
over the mixture. Then a little of this mixture is buried in ^vtuy 
field possessed. In Sain and Pachhdd and even in Nahan I'ah.>(l 
in the month of Katik cattle are decorated with flowers, whitewash 
and red colours. This is a Brahmanical custom and is not peculiar 
to Sirmiir. Trans-Giri cattle are neither sold nor purchased on a 
Thursday or a Sunday, nor during certain phases of the moon 
(panchak or mul). 

When a house is occupied for the first time a cow is tied in 
one corner and a pitcher of water placed in another. 

Some ten years ago, in 1895, the American Presbyterian 
Mission of Ludhiana took up mission work in the State, but the 
work was carried on by Indian evangelists only, American Mis- 
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Bionariea from Ambala makinsf occasional visits to inspect the work CHAP. I, C. 
of the native missionary at Nahan. The work at Nahan formed popuUtion 
a portion of the Home Mission field occupied by the Presbytery cij^istiau i 
of Ludhiana and managed by a Board of Control composed of sious. 
boi!i Indian and American ministers. In 1902 however the 
station v/as made over to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
Society, which sent out two European Missionaries to Sirmiir. 

They have settled down in Ndhan, and at present the workers 
include besides these two a lady missionary and two evangelists. 

All the Christians in the State are, with one exception, immi- 
grants. 


Of the total population of the State 81 per cent, are dependent Ocoupa'ioni. 
on agriculture. Cis-Giri the women immigrants from the plains 
do not work hard, though they grind corn and make clothes. 

Trans-Giri people are up before sunrise, and the men go 
straight to their fields or the forest. If sowing, weeding 
or harvesting, they work all day in the fields where food is 
brought to them, but if work is slack, they return home for the 
mid-day meal. Besides field wmrk the men have to cut and 
carry home fuel and grass. Grazing is usually entrusted to 
bo3-s. 

In the evening they rub the body with clarified butter, take a Oj-cnpation, daily 
hot bath and a meal, and settle the division of the next day’s work ; 
then they assemble in the house of an influential man and talk 
and smoke till late in the evening. It is the business of the men 
to carry grain to the mill and produce to market for sale. One 
who is above the average in intelligence is entrusted with the 
tfuties of shopping and borrowing or lending money, and ha 
alone settles the village shopkeeper’s or family banker’s accounts. 

When not occupied otherwise the meu spin wool or twist 
thread. 

A woman is equally hard-worked. Rising early in the morn- 
ing, she goes to a spring or stream to fetch water, then milks the 
cows and makes butter. After that she goes out to cut grass or 
fuel, and on her return prepares food, which it is her duty to tako 
to the men in the fields. In the afternoon she goes out again to 
cut grass or work at weeding, and on her return she 
prepares the evening meal. She also bathes in the evening, and 
if any social gathering is being held, goes and joins in the singing 
and dancing. She very seldom spins and never grinds corn, 
unless she has nothing else to do. She mends and washes 
clothes. She works like a man in the fields, but does not 
plough. 

Trans-Giri, and elsewhere in the hills, the people eat curds or 
buttermilk with their food on winter mornings, and bread at 
night. In hot weather, or when travelling, they use makki kd 
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sattu (maize flour, parched before^ grinding). Cultivators eat 
three or four meals a day. Trans-Giri, they eat gdivati in the 
morning, choldi bread and niandwu at noon, and lice with 
wheaten cake at nighc. 

The morning meal is called jalhilnu, the mid day one 
chilili and supper hldln. Sattu is eaten twice or thrice .a 
day during the hot v/eather, but it is used at all times in 
the Sain and Dharthi iluqds, where bread made of maize 
flour is also eaten. Buttermilk and curds are always used, and 
meat and fish aie eaten. Fotande is much liked in the hills. 
To make it ghl is put in a hot iron pan and d/d, diluted with 
water, is carefully spread with the hands over the entire pan. 
"When fried, the potande is ready for use. It is practically the 
same as the mande or pura of the plains ; but it contains no 
sugar or salt. It is prepared on festive occasions. 

Another standard food is nskalidn, which consists of ground 
rice. Potande is eaten with milk and hhir (rice boiled in milk), 
and usJcalidn with gld and raw sugar. 

Potande, xidiolidn and htiir are festive dishes, only made 
at the Dlwali, as a rule. 

Trans-Giri the agriculturists go to their fields early in the 
morning after a meal of cold roti prepared during the previous day. 
Jtioii is also sent to them at sunset. 

Opium and hliang are very rarely indulged in. Tobacco is 
most popular and is enjoyed by men and women, old and younof 
alike. The people are also fond of liquor, both men and worueii 
being addicted to it in the Kdngra ildqa. The State has removed 
all restriction on the sale and distillation of liquor for the benefit 
of the people of this part. The people distil a peculiar beverage 
called sur. It is less alcoholic than ordinary liquor, and 
according to a good hakim it is harmless and invigorating. Its 
smell, however, is repulsive. 

Suv may be described as the national beverage of the people 
in Waziri Kdngra of TahsiT Rainkd. To make it the dried root of 
the jaingtu or karondd, are well pounded and two sdrs of the powder 
mixed with four of barley flour and enough water to make a laro'a 
chnpdti, Avhich is then wrapped in leaves of the chir and 
thang or hemp, and the whole is then well covered up with, 
a blanket, so that it may ferment in the warmth. In about 20 
days this cake turns red, and it is then taken out of the blanket 
and leaves and dried in the sun for about a week. At this stacre 
it is called khim. This, mixed with ten mrs of cooked chapdti 
made of mandiod flour, or twenty sers of sweetened maize is 
then put in an earthen vessel filled with water. After 10 or 12 
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days spirit is distilled from this mixture, the quantity given above CHAP. I. C. 
yielding five sers of the firsc, seven of the second or eight of the Population 
third quality of spirit. 

Another kind of spirit is made by mixing a piece of Tiliim 
with cooked c.hnpdtis made of gram or flour in a pot full of water 
and aliowinaf this mixture to remain unstirred for about three 
montiis. It is then strained off and the liquid, which is red in 
colour, is a pure spirit called piklili. 

A third and inferior kind of spirit is made by keeping the 
mixture described above for a fortnight only and then mixing its 
contents up by hand. This liquid is not strained. It is called 
ghauijhati , 

The roots of the heri and haiica are also used for this purpose ; 
in fact any of these four plants can be used to make khim. The 
roots are gathered and dried in Phdgau, Chait, Baisdkh and 
Biiadon. 

Tea is extensively used throughout the State. 

In Nahan and cis-Giri the dress of the people does not differ Dress, 
from that seen in the plains. Trans-Giri a man’s dress consists of 
a white woollen unbuttoned coat, black woollen tight trousers, 
and a w'oollen cap. A w’oman ordinarily wears a lehnga 
or petticoat ankle deep, and a kurti (miniature a?ija) and 
lier " head in a piece of w'hite cloth. But for social gather- 
ings a w'oman wears a white coat of fine cloth and uses for her 
head-dress a coloured handkerchief. Every married woman 
throughout tiro State is bound by custom to wear a nose-ring 
inath) nnd a hair-binder Kolfs and castes below them wear 

silver ?m(hs or nose-rings, while upper castes wear gold cnes.^ A 
ciiok is ordinarily of silver and is adjusted to the hair a little 
behind the head. 

In Nahan Tahsil the zamindu7’s hoU'es are made of stone Houaea, 
and mud, usually of one storey, and are built contiguous to one 
another in dbckh's, of which there are several in each village. But 
besides the house in the dbcicU most camitiddi's possess an out- 
Iviim dwelling house near their fields, called a Ids. The cattle- 
sheiTor o5c?’a is a separate building and is usually built at some 
little distance from the dhddi as there is no danger of cattle-lift- 
ing, 

Trans-Giri the houses are of a different type, being 
built of squared stone on a rectangular found.ation, stout 
beams of deodar or some other strong timber being inserted 
after every foot or so of stone to ensure strength. These 
beams run the whole length of the wall and are equal to 
it in width. The houses are two or three storeys high, the lowest 
storey being about 5 feet and the second about 4 feet in height. 

The latter is often used for the storage of grain, the inmates living 
in the third storey. The upper storeys have each a verandah 
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(fang), about 2 feet broad, runninof round two or more sides of 
the building. Tlie verandah is usually painted in bright 
red ochre. It is reached by stairs or, in the poorer houses, 
by notched beams. The walls of the topmost storey contain 
cupboards for honsehoid necessaries, and the u’hole .space is 
often partitioned off into two or three rooms, but only one 
door leads out from them on to the verandah. The roof is sloping 
and made of slate. Trans-Giri a house costs from Rs. 200 to 1,500, 
and as only one mason is employed it take.s from one to ten years 
in building. During its construction the mason is fed by the 
owner, and when the house is finished a panchdijnt decides the 
amount to be paid as the mason’s remuneration. !n the Dun the 
houses or bnnglds are one-storeyed and made of mud or grass witli 
thatched roofs. 

Trans-Giri beds are not used. The floor is made of planks 
planed smooth and the whole family sleen.s on it under a 
single covering. In winter the door is kept shut and a fire 
kept burning on the hearth throughout the night, while 
for economy a pot of aruncolocasia routs i.s also kept boil- 
ing all night. In the Dhdrthi and Sain ildqds beds are more 
common and in the Dun their use is general. In the hill 
tracts mats or goat-skins are used to cover the floor. Daris 
made of several pieces of cloth sewn together are also used as 
coverlets, 

Trans-Giri, when the house only cont.ains two storeys, a part 
of the upper room is partitioned off to form a kiithdr or dharothi 
for storing grain. This receptacle is often roofed in cases where 
it does not reach to the roof of the house. In the Sain and 
Dharthi tracts the granaries are made pyramid-shape of bamboo 
plastered with mud, nim or other pungent leaves being placed in, 
them to preserve the grain. 

Trans-Giri no rites are performed immediately before death 
but the followers of orthodox Brahmanical ideas give a cow to the 
family Brahman. No lamp is put in the dying person’s hand. 
Tour or five hours after death the corpse is put on the bier and 
carried to the burial ground by only two men. It is accompanied 
by musicians, and at several places on the road it is placed on the 
ground while music is played. On reaching the burial ground 
the corpse is placed on the pyre, prepared by the family Koli, 
and the nearest relative sets fire to it with a bunch of burning 
gia^s. To take this bunch one hand is stretched out behind tlie 
back atid into this the Koli puts the bunch. Tiie corpse is covered 
with red cloth or silk. By the pyre are placed rice, barley, milk, 
fjhi, tobacco and a Imqqa. Friends and relations accompany the 
corpse and place clothes on it. Some of the people send a 
few of the bones at once to the Ganges by the family Brahman 
who ties the bag containing them to his neck, only removing it 
■when answering the call of nature when he ties it to a tree. 
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Those who die of a wound or epidemic disease are buried. Cis- 
Giri Bralunaiiical ceremonies are performed with a few alterations, 
eg., no lamp is lit'hted at the time of death, the dyin» person is 
made to lie on a cloth wdiich is buried with the body, and the dying 
person is bathed before death. 'J'he period of niournitig is from 
s^cen to seventeen days. Lo w caste people such as Kolfs, Chamars, 
etc., complete the death ceremonies {Jcirya) on the seventeenth day, 

Trans-Giri im'urning lasts for three, five, seven, eleven or 
thirteen days. On the last of these kinja is performed and a 
Biahman feasted. There are no Maha Brahmans, nor is the pind 
ceremony gone through. If a iMaha Brahman happens to arrive 
within a year or so, he sometimes performs this ceremony. 
Generally speaking Kanets keep mourning for five days, Bhats for 
seven, and Bhethis' for three days. Tite family of the deceased 
does not eat turmeric, spices, pepf)er or urd (pulse) during this 
period and nobody takes food or drink from their hands until the 
mourning is over. Kelatives and friends are informed of the last 
day of mourning-, and on it they assemble outside the village and 
the family Brahman biings them to the house of the deceased where 
they give glu and grain in small quantities to the surviving head 
of the famih' and condole with him and the other members of the 
family on their loss. This ceremony is called pattluo. After this 
the mourning is over and all restrictions are removed. If a 
.s'«nB-<f/iMor first day of a month) or a festival occurs during the 
period of mourning, the mourning ends a day before this unless the 
bones are being sent to the Ganges at once, in which case the 
period does not expire before the thirteenth day. 

A woman who dies during pregnancy or confinement is sup- 
posed to be apt to cau.se injury to her relatives, and one who 
dies in giving birth to a child but before it is delivered is much 
dreaded. In such a case the womb is cut open and the child taken 
out and buried separately, while iron nails are fixed in the eyes, 
mouth and breasts of the mother, and her feet and hands are bound 
with iron chains to render her powerless, \Yhen the corpse is 
taken out white mustard seed and embers are scattered on the road 
traversed Ity the procession. Brahmanical ceremonies are also 
performed at Thanesar, Hardwdr and Gaya if possible. 

If a person dies accidentally or suddenly, his ghost is held in 
awe and must be rendered powerless by Brahmanical ceremonies. 
It is supposed that if a bachelor (especially one between the ao-es 
of twelve and twenty) dies, his soul can be tamed and used as one 
chooses. The ghost of any one, but more especially of a Brah- 
man, who is burnt on a Sunday in the bright half of the lunar 
month, is much dreaded. To get control of the soul one who 
knows the art goes to the burning ground during the nio-ht 
and by reciting certain mantras, and performing certain cere- 
monies, converts the ghost into a masdn, or obedient spirit. 

^ > A group of Biabtnaiis, ~ 
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The national game is thoda. It is very popular trans- 
Giri. The game derives its name from thoda, the arrow with 
which it is played (Sirmauri). It is an anciei\t game supposed 
to date from the time of tlie Pandavas The pla3^ers wear 
black woollen caps, in shape like a Delhi jeweller’s pagri with a 
silver mounted tuft of peacock’s feathers worn as an aigrette. 
Below this, on the right side, are worn silver chains which cover 
nearly half the head and hang down to tlie ear. Bound the waist 
an ordinary coat or chola is worn, with trousers made of some 
thick, coarse material, such as felt, and very tight below the knee. 
A long heavy boot covering the whole foot and ankle is also 
worn. The attacking party takes a bow and arrow in his left 
hand, and, in his right, a daiiqra or axe whicli he brandishes 
until the moment comes to use the bow when the danqra is put 
in the belt. The bows, which are very long, are made of bamboo, 
and the arrows of bamboo or oans, but they are not pointed. The 
game requires two players. One of them aims an arrow at his 
adversary, who wards it off! The arrow must only hit the back 
of the leg below the knee. The defender keeps his back turned 
towards his opponent and moves rapidly. If the shooter misses, 
the parties change places, but if he hits his adversary, the winner 
sings a song of triumph. Throughout tlie game the players, 
especially the assailants, sing the praises of their ancestors a.nd 
relatives famous for their bravery. The players become very 
excited when it is plaj’ed between Sathors and Pasars. The 
following are a few of the phrases sung during the game. 

(Bir Singh is the assailant, AToti Ram the pursued). — 1. 
Jago ra Chunci, chhota Sham Qhand kd, J3lr.dar/h ncfn viorn. 

‘ My home is Chunvi, and 1 am sou ot Sham Chaud, and 
my name is Bir Singh.’ 

2. Dasakni ket nalia, Bhagicdnu Ghulahn ha chhota ^ 
Kdnshi Bam ndm bali mera iu hhi chita le, Jo tliia hoi tu bhi 
jdn le, Mali pydra chun bhire ra Kathra pher tii bhi jdn le jo thia 
koen, ^Bow ot Dasakna, son of Bhagwanu and Gliulabu, whose 
name is Eanshi Ram. Know you me? O beloved Aloti Ham, 
who are the musk of the musk deer of the Chaur forest, you 
know me, what I am.’ 

(The latter sentence is ironical. Kanshi Bam tells his 
adversary Moti Kdm that he is like a beautiful woman, be cannot 
fight. Dasakna is the name of a village ) 

3. Sae meri kaihori. ‘ Ho ! my musk ! ’ 

4. Mae mera lichhua, ' Ho ] scorpion I ’ 

5. Hat mera jhaika. ^ Oh, good shot ! ’ 

(3; 4 and 5 are ironical.) 

6. Thoda ka hJmkha deo Bijat ka hajri, 1 1 hunger for thoda ; 
I am an attendant of Bijat.’ (This is the challenge.) 
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Festivals and fairs. 


[ Part A. 

The title of the chief is Raja, and of his consort Rdni. Tika CHAP. I, C. 
is the title of the heir-apparent and Raj Kumar that of a Raja’s Population, 
son, Kanwar being a male member of his family, and at present 
a title of little dignity in Sirmur as it has become common, names. 

Bhati is a descendant of a Rdja. This title is not officially 
recognized, nor is it ever recorded, but elderly people, particularly 
women, address a Raja’s descendant by it. The titles Bh^u and 
Kanwar attaches to twenty or more generations. A girl of the 
Raja’s family is called Dei. 

The old titles of officials are of some interest. Dcsdioal 
means a chief official or manager. Qulddr ta corruption of 
ghallrtddr, lit. a store-keeper) was an official who was in charge of 
a ivaziri before the new system was introduced by the late Rija. 

He was also called /amaddr, Channtru corresponded to azailddr, 
a quasi official in charge of a group of several bhojas, Sidna was a 
village headman, and a Dhimadar was his deputy. 

Faidia was a gate-keeper, and bhanddri a store-keeper. 

The descendants of royal store keepers are still known by this 
name. Bardti was a peon, and san;dli, a head butler or officer 
in charge of the wardrobe. 

A family held in high respect for its bravery is spoken of 
as Khund and one of low status as Gwayon. 

Trans-Giri there are four important festivals, which Festival* »nd 
ordinarily last three days. The chief day of festivities is known 
as Sajd. These festivals themselves are also called Sajds, which is 
equivalent to the Teohar of the plains. Each of these ISajds has its 
own pecular customs. 

The Bisu festival falls on the last two days of the solar month 
of Chait and the first of Baisakh. The first day is Ashkalanti, the 
second Basbri and the third is Saja. The Bisu fair is held in 
several villages, and the dates of Bisu vary in different places. 

The fair is held on a high summit under the flag of the village 
Heota. People dance, play Thoda, and feast their friends. 

Hurydli is celebrated during the rainy reason on the first of 
Sawan and the last two days of the preceding month of Asar — 
milk and rice take a large part in the preparations of the appro- 
priate dainties. 

Diwali cis-Giri is celebrated on the same day on which it is 
observed in the plains, but in the high hills it comes a full month 
alter it. The first day of the festival is Askdnti, the middle Saja, 
and the last Prainth. On this festival Kolis and Dhokfs sing, 
dance and give farcical performances during the night in the houses 
of those of their landlords who have been blessed with a son 
during the preceding year. In return they are given presents. 

They also visit the villages in which girls of their own villages 
are married. Sometime a barricade is put on their route to close 
i t, and unless they sing the songs specially potent to open the 
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route, they cannot go on. Those who do not know these sonsrs 
return to their homes. The party who violates this rule or enters 
a house before sunset is liable to be fined by the Panclidynt. 

The Magh festival is the greatest of all. No fair is h^Id, but 
rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, celebrate it. It 
commences on the ?8th of Poll. The first day is Asklann', the 
second Dawlanti, the third Altranti and the fourth Saja. Sheep 
and goats that have been reared in the preceding year specially 
for this festival are killed on the day. Every household kills 
at least one goat. Nearly the whole month of Magh is spent in 
feasting and merry making. The preparations for this gay period 
take at least a month. Magh is the coldest time of the year 
and the husbandman, forced by the climate to spend his days 
indoors, does his best to make them merry. 

Besides these four SAjds, Janamnshlmi (the anniversary of 
Krishna’s birth dav) is celebrated in the temples throughout 
Sirmur on the eight day of the dark half of Bhadon. The 
celebration takes the form of a general feast. 

During the Sajas and on the fiist day of every month 
landlords feast their Kamins. 

The following are the less important fairs : — 

Rainkd fair is held on the 11th day of the bright half of 
K at ah on the bank of Kainka Lake, It is much frequented by 
people from the plains. Ginger, both green and dried, turmeric, 
walnuts and wooden utensils are sold in large quantities. 

Telohpur fair is held in Cbait. 

Nomay ash fai'' takes place in October or November at Nah,^n. 
It is asecular fair and was inaugurated by the Rajd in IhOO to pro- 
mote commerce. Agricultural produce and implements and other 
articles of industry are exhibited and prizes awarded. A horse 
show is also held. Hill people dance the Thoda and play their 
music. Lectures on social and religious topics are given. His 
Highness makes a speech on the last day, and fire-works close the . 
fair. It is the largest fair in the State, and about 20,000 people 
attend it. 

The Busehrd is celebrated for four days in N4han in 
Asauj. It opens with a private Darbdr and an elephant 
procession to the temple at Kdli-Osthdo, On the chief 
day (the 10th of the bright half of Asauj) His Highness 
holds a Darbdr at Kali Osthan and a review of the State army 
in the Chougan. 

The Hola is both religious and secular, and is held round, 
the Sikh temple at Paunta on the day of the full moon in 
Ph^gan. 



CHAPTER 11 -ECONOMIC. 




Section A. —Agriculture. 


The diversities of soil and climate in the State are so con- 
siderable that the systems of husbandry naturally vary greatly 
from place to place. From an agricultural point of view the State 
mary be divided into three distinct tracts: — (1) the high hills of 
Tahsi'ls Pachhad, Rainbd, and the hilly part of Paunta, (2) Ndhan 
Tahsil, which may again be subdivided into the Dharthi range 
and the khols of iN'dhan and Paunta, (3) the Kiarda Dun, 


CHAP. I!, A. 

Agricul- 

ture. 


In the higher hills few fields are allowed to lie fallow for a 
whole year, even the inferior soils, kh'd and dhdng, which lie at a 
distance from the habitations, being cultivated every Kharif and, 
if the rains are abundant, for the Rabi also. 


Speaking generally, two crops a year are taken throughout 
the hills. This is avoided only by those who can afford to lose 
the extra crop. But in the Jjharthi a system of fallows is prac- 
tised, the land being allow’ed to remain unfilled for two or 
three years after a single crop. Generally the soil is fertile, 
and raamiring is freely resorted to. 

The chief Rabi crops are whe\t, barley, gram, savson, opium, 
masur (lathyrns sativuf:) and tobacco. The sowing season begins in 
Asauj (September to October) and ends in Poh (December to 
January). Wheat is sowm in the hills liable to snowfall as early as 
September. The crops are harvested in April, IMay and eveu as 
late as the beginning of June. 

The Kharif crops are maize, rice, .snc^Tircaiie, oil-seeds, ginger, 
cotton, pepper, choldi {amaranfhiis)^ vunvlicd (millet, Clousyne 
eorocana)^ kidthl {DoUchas nniflonts). urd (^Phaseolus radiatiis)^ 
gawjati {Arum colocaseii), Kaehdld [Arum colocasea^ var.) and 
turmeric. Maize sowing begins in April, the precise time depend- 
ing on the rain. 

Owing to the improvement in the means of communication 
the hill tracts have been opened up and their agricultural system 
has much improved. Cultivators, finding a profitable market, 
have taken to growing the more valuable crops on a large scale, 
and even sugarcane has been introduced, some villages producing 
the fine ponda variety. Owing to the conservative instincts of 
the hill people however it has not yet become a popular crop. 

The method of harvesting in the hills differs markedly from Hill system, 
that of the plains, in that in the lulls the ears of the crop alone 
are reaped, the straw being left standing as it grew. The hill 
people carry the ears when gathered to the common threshing 
floor {khalidn) of the village, and they even store them in 
a common shed {kharoli)y and have a common oven {bhdt) in 
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•which to parch sattu. Gaugaii is one of the staple foods of the 
hill people. It is sown in June, with turmeric and ginger, and 
harvested from October to December. 

The only crop grown for fodder in the higher hills is phdph'd 
{Fagopyrum sativus). Cattle graze readily on the leaves of bihul 
(^Oi'evia apposiiifolia) and other trees, so much so that in the hills no 
fodder crop is grown and even the wheat-straw is thrown 
away. 

No Rabi crop is grown in land on which manchcd, urd, choldi 
or hdthi has been harvested in the preceding Kharif, but any Rabi 
crop may be grown after maize or rice, and any Kharif crop may 
be grown after w^heat, barley or gram. Wheat or tobacco is sown 
on land on which ginger or turmeric has been harvested.^ 

In the hhols cotton is sown as soon as rain falls in June, and 
after gathering the harvest in October sun is sown in it. In the 
following Kharif a crop of maize is taken ; and this is followed by 
wheat in the Rabi. In the June following mandu'ci is cultivated, 
and after that the land must lie fallow until it can be manured 
again. This rotation is only practised in rich soils. 

The most valuable products of the State are poppy, ginger, 
turmeric, rice and tobacco. 

Poppy is cultivated only on the high hills and on irrigated 
land. The land is watered and ploughed six or seven times in 
October ; after that it is again watered and left till it becomes some- 
what hard, when it is again ploughed and levelled with a sohdgd and 
divided into small plots called kidris, to facilitate the even flow of 
water over it. The poppy crop is weeded and earthed up three dr 
four times. The plant flowers in Chet or Baisakh (Harch and 
April), and when the heads begin to ripen small deep cuts are made 
in the cup in the evening with a three-edged lancet, and on the 
following morning the opium juice is scraped off with a sharp 
edged piece of iron. Almost all the opium produced is exported to 
Patiala, Nabha, the neighbouring Hill States and surrounding 
British Districts, very little being consumed locally. The Pajhota 
ildqa of Tahsil Pachhad is famous for the fine quality of its opium 
and tobacco, which sell dearer than that produced in other parts 
of the State. 

The tobacco grown in Sirmur is of two kinds, Pahdri and kahar. 
The former is cultivated in the hills. The seed is sown in Chait 
or Baisdkh (March and April) together with ginger, ordinarily 
in the khdls (small water channels) of a field and the seedlings 
are transplanted to fields specially prepared for them in Asar or 
Sdwan (August). The growth is then weeded and earthed up 
thrice before it flowers in Bhddon or Asauj (September). The 


^ In the Dhdrtlu unions also follow ginger on irrigated lands. 
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flowers are cut off", as this improves the quality of the tobacco. CHAP. II, a. 
In Katak (November) the stalks, together with the leaves, Agri^l- 
are cut a few inches above the root and buried in the earth ture. 
for ten days, after which they are dried and pounded. This Tob«cco. 
tobacco is called hdtaki {i.e., cut in Katak), and is of the 
first quality. The parts of the stalks left uncut sprout again 
and produce leaves which are picked off in January, and 
they make the inferior kind of tobacco called tidii, which is 
either used separately or mixed with tobacco of the better quality. 

The stalks sprout again in the spring, and the process gone 
through in Katak is repeated in Baisakh (May). This produce is 
called baishai {i.e., cut in Baisikh) and forms the second quality. 

The plants produce tobacco leaves for three years in succession 
if well watered. The hill people generally grow tobacco in 
irrigated lands. In unirngated lands the plants die after the first 
harvesting. The hahav tobacco is grown in the Dim and low 
hills of Nahan Tahsil. It is cultivated on irrigated lands and 
produces only one crop. The seed is sown in Maghsar (December), 
and transplantation takes place in Phagan or Chait (March- 
April). The tobacco of the Pajhota ildqa is famous for its supe- 
riority, both in smell and taste, and is widely appreciated. 

Rice is either planted or sown. The former method can Rios, 
only be applied in irrigated land, and is briefly as follows The 
unhusked rice is washed in fresh water, placed in a purd (a 
receptacle made of mdljhan leaves) and put beneath a water-fall 
for three days, after which the purd is put in the sun for a few 
days to dry the rice. The purd is next buried in the earth for 
three days. The process makes the grain sprout. The shoots 
are first soaked in water and then planted in fields, flooded knee- 
de*ep. Where there is a scarcity of ladlqhan trees the rice is 
put in an earthen pot with water and kept in the house for 
three days, after which the first water is poured away and the 
pot is refilled with fresh water and shaken. Its mouth is then 
tied up in a white cloth, and it is placed upside down on a big 
stone and left there for three clear days, when the rice plants 
sprout and are ready for planting. jBdwiati, zlri, chhuhdra, jhinjau, 
viagord, magori, munjl, hegam, rd,mjicaiii and sdnthi are the kinds 
of rice grown in irrigated land, and hdlon, dhold, champd, bolon, 
ujla, ukhal, sandrd, banksar, ratted, tished, are those sown on rain 
land. Bdsmali sells dearest, and next to it come jhuijan, rdm 
jvoain, chhidtdra and ziri. Rdmjn-ain is most common in the low lands 
and Diin, while bdsmali is usually grown in the hills. The hdsmati 
of Majhai, Jdneha, Bhainkar Kuuar and Kotla is famous for its 
good quality. Jkinjau, magord, inagari, mutiji, kalon, sundri, 
banksar, ratwd and tishal can only be growu in the high hills. 

Sdnthi can be cultivated in unirrigated lauds, but it requires 
a heavy raiufall. 
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The cultivation of sugarcane was introduced into Sirmur by 
the late Edja Sir Shamsher Prakash. In the hill tracts the same 
plants produce two or three crops, and of these the second is 
the most productive, I'he cane is crushed in the mills at 
Nahan. 

The cultivation of gmgur and turmeric yields a good profit. 
Ginger is sown in Chet in the Sain ildqa, but in the high 
hills sowing goes on up to Asarh (June). In December it 
is harvested, i.e., the roots are takeji out and again buried in the 
earth till April when the green ginger is put in a big wicker 
receptacle, called dull, with a few small stones. The dull is hung 
on a tree and kept constantly moving for an hour, and then the 
ginger is put in the sun to dry and again placed in the 
ddll and kept moving as before. It is grown on irrigated 
land preceded by'^ a ciop of barley or a fallow. Ginger 
cannot be grown in the same land for two successive years 
It requires a good deal of watering and W'eeding. Turmeric is 
cultivated in the same way as ginger, but those cultivators who 
can afford it keep it in the ground for two years, and the root 
grows larger and heavier. After harvesting, the roots are boiled 
and the turmeric is ready for use. The ginger produced in 
the Dharthi is the best in quality and that of the higher 
hills comes next, while that grown in unirrigated lands in the 
higher hills is not fit for making dry ginger and is only used 
green. In Dharthi people do not store ginger for seed as 
their ginger sells at a high rate and they can purchase seed 
cheap. 

In the hill tracts grass is cut and stored in October, It is 
gathered into small bundles and these are stacked on aiiy 
open ridge or hillock near the cattle sheds, in conical stacks 
or polls. The hill people divide their waste into two parts, 
the cliardjul or grazing land and the fjlidsan or grass 
reserve. 

, The crops have many enemies. Hares and rats do much 
damage to tho young crops and the mature crops are devastated 
by monkeys, bares and pigs. The zamindur requires no license 
to keep a gun for protection of his crops. Lightning, thunder 
and cloudy weather appear to be favourable to white ants 
which injure the gram, while westerly winds in March not 
only help to ripen the crops, but kill the white ants. Easterly 
winds in the cold weather, especially in February and March, are 
injurious if accompanied by rain. High winds following rain 
are apt to uproot plants which arc in the ear or coming to ear, 
and in September they blow down the maize stalks. Hail not follow- 
ed by rain does much damage, but if it is accompanied by rain 
the hail is said to act as a manure to young crops not yet in the 
ear. If the winter rains fail, the crops arc liable to su&r much 
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from frost and on irrigated lands they are watered to protect them CHAP. II, A. 
from severe cold. Darnas or scare-crows usually consist of a 
black earthenware pot stuck on a stick. They are placed in ture. 
fields to avert the evil eye as much as to scare off wild animals. 

With the exception of the sugar mills which the Nahan Agricultural ini. 
foundry supplies to subjects of the iState at reduced prices, there picmentsand 
has been no improvement in agricultural implements in historical ^ 
times. The cultivator of a small holding can provide all the imple- 
ments he requires at a cost of Ils. 5, but one cultivating a large 
holding, of twenty acres or so, requires a set of implements which 
cost about Es. 10, and some cultivators like to have spare sets. A 
pair of plough bullocks can be had in the hills for about Rs. 25, but 
in the L)un bigger animals are used and the average cost is about 
Rs. 50 a pair. There are no carts in the hills, and manure and 
produce are carried by the cultivators on their backs, A good many 
animals are usually kept, and these help in providing good manure. 

Fodder being abundant, the people have no difficulty in keep- 
ing cattle. Big zamlnddrs in the hills keep mules to transport 
their produce. '1 he price of cattle is increasing slightly, but this 
is not much felt by the hill people- Cattle are not imported from 
other parts. The plains cattle (except buffaloes) do not flourish in 
the bills and the bullocks are useless. In the hills only small- 
sized animals can work in the fields. There is not work enough 
for big animals, and the fodder does not suit them. The hill cattle 
thrive on the coarse grass and the leaves of the hill trees, such as 
the hihiil, a diet quite insufficient for the cattle of the plains. 

Bull buffaloes are not used in the hills for agricultural purposes, 
but in the Diiu the people (who come mainly from the Bist Dodb 
in*thc Punjab) use them freely. 

In the hill tracts which comprise the Tahsfls of Pachhad and Manure, 
Rainka and the northern parts of Paonta and Nahan Tahsfls, the 
fields arc generally manured once a year, the quantity of manure 
varying from forty to five hundred muns per bigah pahka. The usual 
time for manuring is Maghsar and Poh (t5th November to 15th 
January) when the people can, as a rule, spare time for the work. 

Fields for ginger, turmeric and gaugaii are manured twice a year, 
once in the winter and again in Asar after sowing, and therefore 
about five hundred mans of manure are required for a pakka bigah of 
these crops. But no manure is required if wheat or barley is sown 
after ginger, turmeric or gaugati has been harvested. Maize requires 
about three hundred mans of manure, wheat two hundred and sugar- 
cane one hundred pQx pakka bigah ; no manure is required for other 
crops. In land in which maize has been harvested, Rabi crops of 
all kinds can be cultivated without manure. The land is ploughed, 
manured and levelled with a soMga in December or January and left 
lying till the time for sowing ginger, turmeric and gaugati in May or 
June or sugarcane in March, Similarly wheat land is ploughed 
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A. and sown in October, but in the snowy ranges wheat is sown as 
early as September. Rice lands are not manured. In the khols 
and Dharthi land is only manured once every three or four years. 
The average amount of manure per pakJca bigah is a hundred and 
fifty mans. Wheat and maize lands are generally manured, but 
other crops can be sown on unmanured land or in land in which 
maize or rice has been harvested. For gram rice land is generally 
used. In the hills the chief manure used is cowdung. 

Wood being abundant in the hills, cowdung cakes are 
not made for fuel, and manure is thus available. Cattle 
are very often kept solely for the sake of the manure they 
afford. 

Decayed leaves and herbage carried over the fields by 
streams in flood, and the straw of crops left standing after the 
grain has been harvested are natural manures of considerable 
eflScacy. 

The cattle of the hills are very small ; cows give on an 
average from one to two sers of milk a day, but a trans-Giri cow is 
milked thrice daily, and can give on an average five sirs a day. 
The cattle in the higher hills are kept in the ground floor of the 
house, or in separate sheds called obera, which are commonly 
made in or near the pasturage. The cattle are shut up in them 
during the night, without any one to watch them, but the sheds 
are carefully made secure against bears and panthers. They have 
small wooden doors and are warm even in cold weather. Well- 
to-do or industrious people keep buffaloes, but not in the house, 
separate sheds being built for them and the men in charge 
near a river or tank. These sheds are called dohchis. The man 
in charge milks the buffaloes and prepares the ghi. Generally all 
the dohchis of a village are built together. Besides the land- 
holders, the Jammuwdl Gujars keep a very large number of 
buftaloes, usually fine stock. They have their own camps with a 
lumbar ddr and a zailddr of their own. In Avinter they live in 
the low hills or in the Dun, but in the hot weather they move 
to the high hills, or into the adjacent SStato of Jubbal. Some of 
their camps are very well off" and own as many as a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle. Their only occupation is breeding buffaloes 
and trading in ghi as their name denotes. They originally came 
from the J ammu Hills. 

The hill people breed goats and sheep. A good hhddu (sheep) 
costs as much as twenty or twenty-five rupees, but the commou 
animal sells for eight or ten. Sheep are kept solely for the sake 
of the wool, but goats are also kept for good. In the hot 
weather the sheep of the lower parts are sent up to cooler 
pastures and in the cold the J ubbal people bring their sheep 
down into Sirmur territory. 
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Ponies are bred only in the DAn, The State encourages CHAP, il, A. 
horse and mule-breeding, and keeps a horse and donkey Agricul- 
stallion at Paunta. Prizes are offered for well-bred ponies and ture. 
mules at the Rdm Lila fair. The District Board maintains a. salotri Live-stock, 
who is constantly on tour in the interior. 

Pigs are only kept by sweepers at Nahan, and in the hill 
by a few Kolis, Kanets will not keep them. Though fond of 
wild boar’s flesh, the hill people will not eat home-bred pork, and 
villages swarming with pigs, as in the eastern Punjab, are not to 
be seen, The hill people do not keep poultry. 

There is no well irrigation. Even in the Dun plain the ^frigation, 
water is far below the surface. The Tahsils of Pachhad and 
Rainkd have plenty of kids or small water channels, but there are 
comparatively few in the Diin, The average cost of a new kai in 
the Dhdrthi is forty to fifty rupees and in the high hills from fifty to a • 
hundred. In some places the kills are made by hired labour, but the 
villagers generally invite their friends and the people of the 
surrounding villages to work on a new kill, giving them sattu for 
breakfast and a good meal of meat and rice, or sugar and rice, 
together with clarified butter in the evening. Where the sprino- 
is at a long distance from the field and the water is not abundant 
a pond (called hlidll) is made a little below the spring, and used as 
a reservoir for irrigation. The annual repairs to the kuls are 
generally effected after the monsoons. State aid for repairs to 
kills can be obtained either in the form of takdvi or remission of 
revenue for a limited period, but is not always applied for and kills 
are often allowed to fall into disrepair and disuse. 
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Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Zaminuars in the hilly tracts settle KoHs and Chamdrs on their 
lands as necessity arises, Tenants get food in the morning and 
evening together ^vith clothes for the cold and hot weather, and their 
relatives get a field rent free according to their needs. They are 
also advanced loans in cash free of interest at weddings and other 
occasions. Besides these tenants there are diddlchis, who get 
cattle and implements free from the landlord, paying him half 
the produce of the fields they cultivate. Tenants-at-will are 
scarce. Besides these, blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe- 
makers, potters, and blanket-makers, settled as menials in the 
villages, receive a share of the produce at harvest for their services. 
Blacksmiths and Badhis get sixteen scrs of grain for each plough, 
shoemakers sixteen sers for each man and eight for each woman, 
and barbers five sers per head. Each village menial also gets a 
rupee or eight annas at the wedding of a 1)oy or girl respectively. 
But the raises of wages in kind vary with the status of tlie land- 
owners and the nature of the work. Kanuns are feasted on the 
first day of every month and on holy days. 

In the hills daily labourers are not employed for agricultural 
work. Kolis generally work for the cultivators in return for a 
share of the produce, and they are indispensable to every village. 
Extra labourers are required to lielp in ploughing, manuring and 
weeding, and for this the neighbours are invited, some one plays 
the dhol and the rest wmrk, all receiving some salt a at noon and a 
meal in the evening. 

In the level tracts of the Dun and Nahan Tahsil, how- 
ever, hired labour is employed at harvest time, and paid in kind. 
If wages run high ten sers [khdm\ pei head are paid, if low six or 
seven sers, but as much as twenty-five seVs per head have been paid. 
For cultivators three annas a day is the usual wage, and this is the 
common rate for other kinds of labour, carriers being paid three 
annas per stage. At Nahan in building work men earn three 
to four annas daily and women two to three annas. The Chamars, 
Rolls, Dumras and the poorer Muhammadans and Purbias 
work as labourers, Kolis in Nahan are generally masons and 
earn about eight annas which is .also the usual wage for 
carpentry. 

Of recent years the value of land has risen greatly in the Di:n, 
where the best fetches a hundred rupees per bigah fal'ha and land 
which no one would have for a gift some years ago is now 
sold at fifty. Land in the hills is not so dear, though its value has 
greatly increased. Trans-Giri, in Rainka Tahsil, nmi land sells at 
a hundred and fifty rupees the higah pxkka, hildJm of the 1st class 
at a hundred, and ohar land at from ten to fifty according to quality. 
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In Nahan Tahsil Tcaldhu land only fetches twenty-five to fifty rupees 
Vqv bigah pahka &nd dhar or hardni eight to fifteen rupees. In 
Pachhad Tahsil the price of kaldhu is put at fifty rupees, and that 
of bardr.i at ten. In Paunta Tahsil the price of both kinds is said 
to vary from ten to a hundred rupees per bigah. In some places 
the price is as low as one rupee per bigah. 
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CHAP. II, c. Section C.--Forests. 

Forests. Geologic m.ly and physically the State is connected wii:b the 

Hin'ia’ayan aiui sub-B iioalay^iii senes and the Nahan Siwaliks, 
beinu- bii\ nie^i as regards cliaiate and veg^ctation into temperate 
and tropical zones. 

The l.ighest elevation is tlie Chaur peak (1 1,982 feet), which 
is the axis of the traiiS-Giid system. The lowest pointj 1,400 feet 
above the sea, is on the southern boundary. ^\bout twm-thirds 
of the whole area of the State is occupied by foiest, some portions 
of wdiich form cminected tracts of several miles in extent; but 
besides the-e there are many smaller, spread over considerable 
slopes of \dllage grass lands. The foihjwing is a description of 
them as the}^ occur in their natural divisions : — 


Forests on the 
Bushri. Bho hato, 
Paii’wi, La;|ta 
and Palor 
Btreams and 
their tributaries. 


A compact belt of forests twenty miles long and from one to 
five miles h-road, containirig for the most part oak, stretches across 
the upper \\e.'-terri face oi the Chaur spur at an elevation of between 
7,000 and n,9(j0 feet. Besides tlie oaks, portions are stocked 
with silver fir, ITmalayaii s}»riice, yew, birch, a little blue pine 
(Piniis excelsct) and a few othe)' S|)ecies, while doodetr occurs pure 
in t\velve areas varying in size from ten to four hundred acres. 


Outside the belt at a low^er elevation oak and chfl are found 
in large and small areas and also a few patches of de oJdr. The 
forest inunodiatcly ai.ove the Giri is composed of trees of sub- 
tropucal vspecies and of low scrubs. 


The Kawai The Kawal stream ri^es on the Kawal Marri lidge which 

fetream. connects the Sain and Dharthi ridges. Seveial forests of chil 

occupy^ portions of the upper slopes, and two patches of oak occyr. 
These streams drain into the Giri. A more or less open forc'-t, 
twenty-ihr: e i'Um*' aiib. u h;df a mile to l\yo miles broad, 

of oak associated with a few otiier sp<.a’ie^‘ covers the higher slopes 
below the Chandpur Marolaiii arid liaiipur ridges up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. Lower down, distributed over extensive 
gr’ass slopes and village cultivarion, are num<mous small patches of 
oak, three small areas of deodar and a fevr chU foiests. 


Forest bet^veen forest tract bctwoen the Giri and tlm Dharthi ridge 

occupies tlie ?8airi ridge tVom the Giri to the Jalal river and 
thence to the Dharthi, Nalian and Dagshai lidge. The north- 
east anfl soutli'west slopes of the JSain ridge are for the 
greater {/ait cover>.d wiili scrub jungle consisting of ‘uid'xfofera^ 
Ziifjphas carissa, etc. 'Jdierc are also a few chll areas. On tho 
north-east ►.■iO{)es below tlie Dljurtlii ridge are several largo forests 
of dtiL and a few .-mall ones containing oak. On the lower 
declivities tli forest for the most part is comjioscd of scrub an^ 
sub-tropical trees, such as ^caeia tcratinalia^ odina. odier 

and some sal. 
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The tract on the Gha^c^ofand Run streams lies west of CHAP, ll, c. 
N4han, and is fairly or densely covered wirli sub-tropical forest, Forests, 
in which are included some ar-^as of sal and bamboo. The tract idi 

to the east of Nahan exteiiding irom the -Markanda river to the forests. 

Jumna and Tons rivers includes (1) the Katisar ridge, a continua- 
tion of the Dliarthi spur, bounded on the north by the Giri ; (2) 
the Kiarda Diin tiirougli ^Yhich the Bata river runs ; (3) the 
Siwaliks between the Dun and the Ainbala District. Its whole 
area is approximately a liundred and seventy-six square miles, of 
which a hundred and four square miles are uniformly stocked 
witfi pure and mixed sal forest, three square miles v>dth c///l, chiefly 
on the northern slo[)es of the- Kausa:% and tixt^-s:^ven square miles 
excluding the areas of rivers, etc., with forests of tropical 
species, such as Biichanafiia latifolia^ Ougaua dallergeoidesy 
Te nninalia tomenU>sa, 

The Forest Department is controlled by a Conservator^ who 
has the powers of a Deputy Conservator in British terri- 
tory. There are two divisions, the Raj'^^arh or Upper, and the 
Nahan or Lower, each in charge of a Divisional Officer, who is 
usually a trained man from the Dehra Dun Forest School. 

These divisions are each subdivided into five ranges : — 

f 1. Narag, f 1. Kala-Am, 

I 2. Rajgarh, ( 2. Dliarthi, 

Rajgarh ..,<{3 Dadhu, Nahan*. ,<(3. JMajra, 

I 4. Haripur, j 4. Raunta, 

5. Chandpur, f 5. R jjpur, 

atul each range is under a Range Ofticer. Each range is divided 
into'beats, ot which there are in all sixty-nine in the State. 

All the forests in the Rajgarh Division, except a few in 
Narag range, have been demarcated, as have those in the 
Diiu. All the forests in the Rajgarh i.^ivision are classed 
as protected, and those in the Dun as reserved, many of 
the latter bentg absolutely closed. 

The management of the tea plantations is also in the hands Tea. 
of the Forest Department. 

The zaminddrs are allowed to cut grns:s and wood at half 
rates. The District Board and iMunicipd Committee manage 
their own forests independently, but they too are bound by the 
laws and regulations governing the Forest Department. 3 he 
supervision of the forests made over to zaminddrs rests with the 
Kevenue authorities. 


‘Mr. n, TI.E. T]iompf;on, of the Indium Forest OpfiaitraGof, w.ij; OoDseivator fimn 
ISgS to lyOl, and Mr, 0. U, Mmmkea, ulau of that Department-, from April 1902— 
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Plantations. 


The only plantations are three small areas in the R^jgarh 
Division planted with deoddr, and one with cane in Simb.ilbclra. 
The pan, a climber, was introduced into the Fachhdd Tahsil, and 
a few plants still remain. 


The settlement of the forests was made at the same time as 
the last land settlement, and all rights are set forth in the Settle- 
ment Becords in the District OflSce. 
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Section D— Mines and Minerals chap. ii. d, 

, p , , CM 1C Mines and 

Magnetic ore is lound at t/hehta, twenty-four miles north ot Minerals. 

Nahan, and the mine used to be worked ; but owing to its inacces- Mines and 

sibihty and the poor quality of the ore its working proved unpro- iQiaeiais. 

Stable. Its analysis was as follows : — 
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exist at Pfla 
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Khera, Sirm 

dr and Kansar 


villages, but these are no longer worked. Lead used to be 
mined by the people at Bhatnol, in hhoj Chandu, on the southern 
bank of the Ton-s, but the mine has fallen in. A copper mine 
exists at Cbandni, one of alum in Narag, and mines of mica and 
marble in Joghar and in the Nahra Dhdr, 

Ochre is mined at Hi tin and Bhalar villages in Rainkd and 
gold is found in very s mall quantities in the sands of the 
M^rkanda, Run, Bata and of streams in the khols, such as the 
Lohgar, Gumti, Tilokpur, Khdri, Bheron and Matar. The 
washers (Som's) obtain permits from the Forest Department on 
payment of a royalty which varies in amount. Veiy little gold 
is obtained, and the washing is not remunerative, though tne gold 
is very pure and much in demand. 

Limestone is found throughout tlie State, and slate in ample 
quantities in Kainka and Pachhad Tahsils, The best quarry is at 
Bbalag in Rainka. The Forest Department levies a royalty ou 
the slate quarried. 
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Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


CHAP. II. E. 

Arts and 
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Kahan Foundry. 


IF 


The foundry at Nahan was started in 1867, and was known 
chiefiy for its manufacture of weights. But as this work brought 
no adequate return, the late Rdja, Sir Shamsher Frakash, G.C.S.l., 
decided to make wrought iron, thus turning to account the 
large deposits of ore to be found in his territory. For this work 
he obtained an engineer from England (Mr. F. B. Jones, M.I.-M.E., 
the present Superintending Engineer and patentee of the several 
types of sugarcane crushing mills now manufactured), who on 
arrival found this to be an exceptionally good magnetic iron ore. 
Machinery was got out from England, and a blast furnace was 
erected. Charcoal was to be used as fuel, and this of course 
made the iron very expensive, but as the ore contained practically 
no phosphorous or sulphur, the iron produced equalled the best 
Swedish brands, for which there was a large market in India at 
high rates. Unfortunately for the prospects of the Nahan Iron 
Works, just at this time Swedish iron was replaced by English 
mild steel at a greatly reduced price. The idea of making 
wrought iron at Nahan was abandoned, and the present manufac- 
ture of sugar mills was instituted. 


During the last ten years the original works have been greatly 
enlarged, the number of moulding shops being more than doubled. 
The capacity of the foundry is 75 tons a week. The pig-iron, 
and coke are obtained from Burakar in Bengal. Sand for mould's 
is brought from Dera, 13 miles away, on camels. The machine 
shops have also been added to, and now contain some of the latest 
designs of both English and American machinery. They are 
arranged as far as possible on the modern principle of keeping the 
wmrk progressing from tool to tool until they reach the fitting* 
shops without traversing the same ground twice over. 


An extensive system of standards, templates, guage.s. etc., is 
followed, 60 that all parts broken or worn out while at work in the 
crushing season can be replaced at a moment’s notice. 

In the smithy there are tw'enty-tvro fires and a small furnace 
in which three dozen roller spindle.s can be trtatcdat one tium. 
Two power hammers are in use, and a hydrauhc forging press 
driven by an oil engine. The pattern and carpenters’ shop has 
the usual wood-working machinery. TVo Lancashire boilers 
supply steam for driving the works, the fuel being wood, which 
is brought in from the surrounding jungles. 

The foundry gives employment to six hundred men, the ma- 
jority of whom have been taught their trade here. Besides mills, 
a few lathes, planing machines, fans, vices, etc., are turned out every 
year, but these are put to work in Nahan or sent to the foundry 
repairing shops in the plains. 
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]f tlie fonndry firid the Jail workshops at Ndhan itself be 
er.cepicd, t!i, re are ii ii Jly any luanuiacturing industries in the 
State. Receptacles for storing grain are made of bamboo at Tilokpur 
and s..'n;e other places, In tlie hills pardts or large pjlatters, matkas 
< r large vc'.^els, ere., are made of the wood of the hards and kemu 
tree.s. W^oode n clrorns are also made and sold in large quanti- 
ties at the Rain.ka and Tilokpur fairs. Cane furniture is also 
made at Ambolia. Native musical instruments, coarse cotton 
clotdif'.'!, and dairls are made in Nahan. In the hills woollen 
blankets are woven by hand. 


% 
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Section P.— Commerce and Trade. 

Wheat, gram, turmeric, dried ginger, opium, maize, rice, 
honey, dried pomegranate seeds, harar (yellow myrobolan), 
timber {Prunus anncnic/i), bamboo and walnuts are exporred 
from the State. The only manufactured articles exported are the 
sugarcane-pressing machine and appliances made in the Nahan 
foundry. Wheat and gram are also generally exp )rted from the 
Diin to Chuhrpur, in the Derah Dun, which is the nearest market 
for the Dun people, and to which they carry their own produce in 
their own conveyances. 

Grain is also exported to the Ambala District from the Ddn, 
but only by foreign traders. Surplus gr.ain and other produce of 
the hills is brought down to Nahan or exported to Simla, Dagshai, 
Kasauli and Solon, whichever is nearest to the producers’ home. 
The hill people generally bring down wheaten and maize flour to 
N6han for sale, the trade being considerable at the times when 
the State revenue is paid. The trade of the hills consists chiefly 
of dried ginger and turmeric, next to these opium and walnuts. 
The zaminddrs themselves generally carry their dried ginger 
and turmeric down to Bilaspur or Jagadhri in the Ambdla 
District, but sometimes traders buy these articles in the hills and 
carry them down themselves. Contractors cut logs, shafts and 
sleepers from the forests and after obtaining permission and 
giving due notice, float these dov.m the Jumna to Jagadhri Kail- 
way Station. Opium is exportea to Jubbal and other States, and 
also to the plains. Opium was formerly largely exported to Phiil 
Mahdraj in the Ndbha State, Out this trade has now greatly 
decreased. Tobacco is exported in small quantities as is the fine 
bdsmati rice. Chillies are also exported. 

All kinds of cloth, metal and other utensils, salt, and suo’ar 
are imported from the plains. If the harvest is a bumper one, 
Sirmur produces sufficient grain for its own consumption, and 
even has a surplus for export, and grain is almost always exported 
from the Ddn. There is very little demand for imported grain 
in the State except in Tahsfl Nahan, 
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Section G.— Means of communication. 

The nearest railway station is Barara on the North-Western 
Railway, and this is connected with Kiila Amb by a road which 
is now being metalled. From Raid Amb to Nahan, a distance of 
eleven miles and two furlongs, there is a good road eighteen feet wide. 
There is also an excellent road between Nahan and Nahna Tikar. 
Light carts can go from Nahan to Sarahan, twenty-seven miles. 
The carriage road, twenty-nine miles long, from Nahan to Rampur 
on the Jumna is in excellent condition. For four and-a-half miles 
from Nahan it descends, but the remaining twent\"-three miles 
are level. A road runs from Nahan via Paunta and Bhangani 
to Rajpur, and one from Paunta to Kalesar in Ambdla 
District. 

The road from Nahan to Rainka, a distance of sixteen miles, 
after the first four miles is only passable for mules and ponies. 
There is a permanent establishment for the repairs of the Kdla 
Amb, Simla and Paunta roads. 

The road, nine miles long, which connects Kala Amb with 
Sddhaura was constructed by the State. The establishment for 
its up-keep is under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

There i.s a spacious sarai of pakha masonry, with bdld-khdnds 
on either side of the gateway, at KaUi Amb. One of the rooms 
in the upper storey is furnished in European fashion. At Ndhan 
itself there is a good sarai, and also a Dak Bungalow on a spot 
commanding a good view of the Kidrda Dun. A Khansama 
is attached to the Dak Bungalow. There iS a separate sarai for the 
use of hill people near the spring below the town. Several temples 
at Ndhan also offer accommodation to travellers. In the temples 
at Paunta there is ample accommodation for Hindus and Sikhs, 
and a room in the Tahsil may be u.sed by officers on circuit. 
The District Board is also about to build a bungalow there. 
At Mdjra there is a good bungalow belonging to the District 
Board, and at Kolar, twelve miles from Nahan, there is a rest- 
house. On the Simla, road, twelve miles from Nahan, there is a 
beautifully situated bungalow at Banethi, There is accommoda- 
tion for travellers at several other stages on thi.s road. 

The Sirala-Nahan road runs by Phdgu through Keonthal 
State to Bhojal. Thence to Chalha, in Jubbal and on to Kala- 
bagh near the crest of the Chor mountain. The stages between 
this and Nahan are Ti.sri, Chehta Lena (where are iron mines), 
Amin, Panyali, Mahipur. 
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There is only one telegraph office, that at N4han. There are 
Post Offices at Nahan, Sarahan, Rainka, Paunta, Nahna Tikar, 
Sangra, Rajgarh, Miijra and Shalai. The Post Offices have, how- 
ever, been made over to the British Government on certain condi- 
tions, the principal one being that Government shall maintain a 
Tonga Service between Ndhan and a Railway Station. The road 
between Kala A mb and Barara is accordingly being metalled by 
the Punjab Public Works Department. 
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Section A.— Administrative Divisions. 

The old administrative 

divisions were called icaziHs, 

were twelve in number, and their names 

were as follows 

Tahsil, 

Tahdl . 


( 1. Dharlhi. 

Nalian ••• [ 2 . Khol. 

j Paunta 

C 1, Dun. 
**'^2. Girip4r. 

fl. Pajbota. 

1 

1 Kaiukd 

(1. Karli. 

1 2. Keontan. 

< 2, Palvi. 

Pachhad ^ 3- Neori. 

j 4 . Pachhad. 

1 

t 

( 3 . Kangra, 

(^5, Sain. 

’ 



These 


further sub-divided into based, 
bhojes in each Tahsil 


The statement below gives the 


laksU* 


Bhojes, 


Bhojes, 


Bhoies, 


N^han 


f(l) Sarahau. 
j (2) Porli- 
I (3) DandS. 

^ (4) Jaitak. 

I (5) Panjdhal. 
I (6) Jhajar. 
(^(7) Kathana. 


(8) Nioni. 

I (9) Sailarni 

(10) Mogi-Nand. 

I (11) Dandor. 

I (12) Gird-Nawab. 
j (13) Bajahara. 

(14) Barlima-Bbud, 


(15) Barthal, 

(16) Jamli. 

(17) Bdgerat. 

(18) Nahawag, 

(19) Maidhar. 

(20) Jhhdla. 


Pauuta 


Pacbhad 


Bainki 


i d) Kathwar. 

(2) Korgab. 

(3) Sakhaoli. 

(4) Giripdr. 

!" (1) Lawdsa, 

(2) Ronjah. 

(3) Chua, 

(4) Rasomaudbar. 

(5) debar. 

(G) Dingar. 

(7) Runeri, 
j (8) MdDgadh, 

' (9) Dachh. 

(10) Kotla. 

(11) Panwan, 

(12) Banaban. 

(13) Kotki Ratoli, 

(14) Gadhdear. 

(15) Cbakli. 

(IG) Jalalat. 

L(17) Kalyan. 
f (1) Dadbog. 

I (2) Cbagroti. 

I (3) Cbebta. 

« (4) Salsatbe, 

I (6) Rdiki. 

I (6) SaDgrdb, 

J (7) Shdmra. 

(8) Punar. 

(9) Gandhori. 

(10) Bbawdi. 

(ll) DasAkana. 

(12) Tikri. 

[^fl3) Sdngbna. 


(5) Kamaru, 

(6) Aui. 

(7) Korla, 

(8) Duu. 

(18) Keontan, 

(19) Bbamla. 

(20) Gbdt. 

(21) Mohanaki, 

(22) Bobarli. 

(23) Thalera, 

(24) Chamrog. 

(25) Bhajera, 

(26) Tiparya. 

(27) Hbartbi, 

(28) Gbarar, 

(29) Khalog. 

(30) Pargijal, 

(31) Mdndbar. 

(32) Gosbain, 

(33) Haban. 


I (14) Ganog. 

I (15) Seni-Salora. 

(16) Ludbidna. 

(17) Rajdna. 

(18) Chdrna. 

(19) Damdn. 

(20) Nansau. 
i (21) Kardli, 

' (22) Jail. 

(23) Sb^gdon, 

' (24) HaUbdn. 
i (25) Banog. 

(26) Sangtu. 


(9) Haripur, 

j (10) Malgi, 

(11) Lohgarh, 

! (34) Diman. 
i (36) Bakhog, 

(36) Badhorli. 

(37) Sarsbbharog, 

(38) Babelgi, 

(39) Sarahau, 

(40) Baiga, 

(41) Bhelan.Khas. 

(42) Masaryd, 

(43) Shell. 

(44) Dharoii 

(45) Panjerli. 

(46) Pdori. 

(47) Shiai, 

(48) MaDgan, 

(49) Sbilli, 


(27) Nenidbar, 

(28) Jbakdndaau, 

(29) Cbandab. 

; (30) Shilai. 

' (31) Mast. 

(32) Ghandwar, 

(33) Shila. 

(34) Jdmbn. 

(do) Nibar. 

' (36) Kacbbiva. 

(37) Mdhipur. 

(38) Sanorab. 

(39) Ratank. 


CHAP. Ill, A. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Admiaistrative 

Divisions. 


An official called guldar, a corruption of ghalddctr (literally a 
store-keeper of grain) was in charge of each waziri. He was also 
called jamanddr, and had a hardti or chaprdsi under him. These 
officials often used to live in the capital and visit their charges 
when they pleased. Each bhoj had a sidna or headman and over 
each wroup of two or more bhojes there was a chontru or zailddr. 
A aidna had a dhimeddr as his deputy, but the latter was not 
recognized as a public servant. 
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CHAP, in, A. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Administrative 

Divisions. 


The whole State is now divided into four Tahsils which are 
further divided into sails, paiicdr circles {halkds) and mauzas. 

The sails are as folio w.s : — 


TahslL 


/ait, 

Nalian 

( 1. 
-12. 

Taghera. 

Aini‘a}un. 



llaripur, 

Bhungarni. 

Pauntu 

...5 2. 


h. 

Kamrau, 


fi. 

Chioii. 


1 9 

Saiigrah. 

Rainkd 


Bhawai. 

Mast. 


1 

Gunddhun. 




Paclihad 


fl. Deothi Majligaon. 
j 2. DhSinld, 

I 3, Kajcrurh. 
j 4. r.Hn^^arh. 

I 5. Bhelan, 

6, The jag It'S ot K an wars Ranzor 

I Singh and Kandfp Singh, 

1^7. Naragl 


The statement below gives the area, population and the 
number of paticdr circles and sails in each Tahsil : — 


1 

1 Population 

i c o 

» ; Cj 

' fH , 

' w 'S O . 

X ' S s S 

rA Jzi 

lahsil. 1 

^ I ' 1 

^ I ^ 

< ’ ^ 1 Lu 

Ndhan 

loS;736 1 Uh070 1 7,807 

j 

17.S36 

8 ' ' 2 

Pauiita ' 

‘ 150,400 ! 10,025 12,147 

20,072 

10 3 

Pachhdd . . . 

047,711 ! 18.7S0 10,007 1 

1 , 1 

35,480 

28 0 

Rainka . . 

1,1M,C3S 20,003 23,570 

1 ; 
j 

53,243 

27 7 

Total 

2, 371,. 550 1 75,i01 ' 00,226 | 

j 135,057 

f 

73 j IS 


There is no WaziT or Diwan in the State, as the Edja him- 
self administers it, with the assistance of a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, 


The State has agreements for direct extradition of criminals 
in accordance with the Indian Act with Patidla, Keonthal, Kalsia^ 
Chamba, Baghat and Kotiiha. 

The State receives Ks. 13,735 yearly from Government 
in lieu of transit dues, tho money being paid through the Com- 
missioner of the Delhi Division, 
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CHAP. Ill, B, 


Justice. 

The Indian Civil Procedure Code is in force in the State, and Civil justice, 
the courts are ororanized thus ; — The highest tribunal is the JudiciaP 
Council of which the Raja is ex-officio President. The remaining 
members, who are all nominated, are Major Vir Virkrama Singh, 

Kanwar Ranzor Singh, Mr. R. Warburton, Sardar Narain Singh, 
and Babu Bishanibar Uas, In the event of his being absent from 
the State, the Raja nominates a President. The President with 
three members form a quorum, and the decision of the Council is 
that of the majority of the members. The President and members 
each send their opinions in writing, separately, to the Secretary to 
the Council who compiles the judgment from them, the opinion of 
the majority being followed. This judgment, having been signed 
by the President and the members, is pronounced in open court. 

The Council only exercises appellate powers. 

The court of tiis Highness, sitting alone, is called the 
Ijliis-i-Khas, and exercises the functions of the Chief Court and of 
a Divisional Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this court 
to the Judicial Council. Below it is the court of the District 
Judge, and subordinate to the latter are a Munsif with 2nd 
class powers at Nahan and an Honorary Munsif (Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh). The TahsiTdars are also Munsifs, but have only power 
to hear cases of the nature of Small Causes, up to the value of 
Rs, 15. 


The Hindu Law does not recognize pre-emption, and no such pfe.eu,ption, 
custom appears to have been enforced in Sirnnir until the Punjab 
Laws Act (IV of 1872) was made applicable to the State by 
the late Raja. Since that Act was introduced it appears that 
authoritative decisions recognising the existence of such a custom 
have been passed by the State courts. 

The Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure criminal iustice, 
are in force. The Criminal Courts are organised as follows. 

The highest tribunal is the Judicial Council which has already 
been described. The court of His Highness sitting alone is called 
the Jjlas-i-Khas, and it exercises the functions of the Chief Court 
and of a Sessions Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this 
court to the Judicial Council. Below the Ijlas-i-Khas is the 
court of the District Magistrate and below that again the courts 
of the Tahsildcir.s, who exercise the powers of 2nd Class 
Magistrates. There is also an Honorary Magistrate exercising 
2nd Class powers. 


XiioTc wcp no rcpuij'i cuiiUc m o'rmdr ijctorc the accco^iou ol Eaja Sir Shamslier 
^vlio imroduced tiio uq^y ty^ieiu 'vhich has been remodelled by tiie piciteut ruler. 



CHAP, ill, B. 

Justice. 

Criminal justice. 


Eegiitratiou. 
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Legal practitioners are admitted to practice before these 
courts, both civil and criminal, and petition-writers are licensed 
according to the rules framed by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab. Persons who have passed the examinations of that 
Court are admitted to practise as legal practitioners and petition- 
writers without re-examination in the State. There are six 
pleaders, all of the first grade, regularly practising at Ndhan, and 
twelve petition-writers, five at Nahan, three at Paunta and two at 
Pacbhad and Bainka. 

The Indian Registration Act is in force. The District 
Magistrate and Collector is Registrar, and the Tahsildars at 
Nahan, Paunta, Raink'a and Saruhan are Sub-Registrars. 
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Section C.— Land Revenue. chap, u.c. 

Land Re- 

Before Sambat 1870 B, (A.D. 1813) the revenue of the 
State was collected in two ways, called in the Pahari dialect kdrd Mttiements!'* 
and kdila, kdrd meaning cash revenue and kdila revenue in kind. 

The unit was the kdin, i.e., the amount of land which could be 
sown by a given amount (usually four hachcha mans) of seed- 
grain. This unit however was not constant, as the area which 
can be sown with a given amount of seed varies with the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. Moreover the kdin itself varied, beincr 
sometimes five or even six kachcha mans in capacity. The kdin unit 
was however uniformly assessed at one rupee in cash or two 
kachcha mans of grain in kind. 

In 1883 B., during the reign of Raja Fateh Parkdsh, a cash 
assessment was first imposed throughout the State, except in the i 826 a,d. ’ 
khols of Haripur and Nahan, where revenue in kind was collected 
by the bhanddri. The State demand was fixed at one-sixth of 
the gross produce, with the addition of a bdchh or extra cess on 
each kdin of land. 

In 1902 B. the system was abolished in the two Mo/s 
mentioned above, and they too were assessed at a cash revenue. 

In 1902 B. the revenue of 1883 B, was increased by 20 per is26A.d. 
cent. 


The first Regular Settlement was carried out under the ^.d. 
•orders of Rdja Sir Shamsher Prakash in 1935 B,, the assessment 
being fixed for a period of fifteen years. The whole State was 
surveyed and regular revenue records drawn up. At this settle- 
ment, in addition to the revenue demand, lambarddri, and pativdr 
cesses and local rates were imposed. The State was then 
divided into four Tahsi'ls, Nahan, Majra, Pachhdd and Pfilwi 
(Rainka). The settlement operations met with considerable 
opposition in Rainka, fostered by certain officials who thought 
their interests threatened under the old rdgime. The zamin- 
ddrs were ignorant of the precise amount of the demand and were 
mexe puppets in their hands. 

The second Regular Settlement was commenced in 1944 B. 
under the direction of Rdi Parmeshari Sahai, a retired Superin- 
tendent of Settlement in the United Provinces, and completed 
in 1949 B. The zaminddrs offered no opposition to it. Only i892A.d. 
Tahsils Paunta and Nahan and waziris Sain (partly in Tahsil 
Pachhad and partly in Rainka) and Karli in Tahsfl Rainkd were 
re-surveyed, zaxlddrs were appointed and the cesses were increased 
by one per cent, for zailddri dues . 
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CHAP. Ill, C. The cesses finally sanctioned were as follows ; — 

Land Re- a. 

venue. ^ 3 

Cash cessment. Lamharddri ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

Zailddri ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Loc.nE.ato ... ... ... . .. ...12 S 


Tut.-)! ... 2j 0 

The revenite at this Settlement was enhanced by 50 per cent , this 
increase being based on several consideration.s : — (1) the increase 
of the cultivated area, (2) the rise in price.s, (3) the colonization 
of the Diin i7aqa, and (4) the development of irrigation due to the 
increase in the number of hi!/s. The State demand was mantained 
at one-sixth of the gross produce. To arrive at a fair assessment the 
average of the following four estimates of produce was accepted ; — 
(l)the produce estimated by the zaminddrs of the ctiak, (2) 
that estimated by Tahsildars, (3) that arrived at by an appraise- 
ment ikanhU) of selected field.s, and (4) the estimates accepted at 
the previous settlement. "Yfiepaitd rates varied in difl’erent places 
according to the degree of productiveness of the land and toe 
quality of the produce. Further, owing to the rise in prices, the 
partd rates of the previous settlement were slightly increased. 
But the most important factor in enhancing the revenue of the 
State was the colonization of the Diin ildqa. In 1938 B. the 
attention of the Fidja was directed to the scheme, and the tract 
was colonized by Bhattis, Sainfs and Jats of the Hoshidrpur and 
Jullundur Districts and of the Fitipar Tahsil in Amhala. These 
sturdy and industrious people had very .small holdings in their 
own districts, and as they were granted land on very favourable 
terms by the State, they rapidly colonized the Diin. xlt the first 
Regular Settlement the cultivated area of Tahsil Paunto. was only 
20,775 bigahs pukka, most of it being barren waste, and the 
number of cultivators was small. The cultivated area is now 
(1902) 33,016 ZnT/aA* pakka, and though the value of land has 
also risen considerably, the number of pre-emption suits shows 
that competition for the land is keen. A new canal taking out 
from the Giri, a little above Sirmur, the old capital, is now under 
consideration, and it is expected that this will increase the produc- 
tiveness of the tract considerably. 

At the first Regular Settlement the .State was divided into 
estates {maiiza or ilhdq), each comprising several bases. The 
small size of the manzas caused inconvenience both to the 
revenue officials and the people, so at the .second Regular 
Settlement the were enlarged. The number of patioiiris 

was increased, and the headmen, who used to get fixed sums by 
way of remuneration, were now given a pachvtra of 5 per cent, 
on the land revenue, according to the rules under Act XVII of 
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1887, and made responsible for the collection of the State CHAP. Ill, C. 
revenues.! Landl^ve- 

In order to increase the number of the State decided to 
levy no water-rate for two years on every new kill which had cost 
less than one hundred rupees, and for five years on those which 
had cost more. 


The land revenue was to bo collected in four instalments, Revenue instal- 
vis., on the 15th Asar and 15th Sawan in the Rabi and on the 
J5th Manghsar and loth Poh in the Kharif. 


The land in the State being of very different qualities and 
productive power, each Tahsil was divided into several chaks or 
assessment circles ; Ndhan into five, Paunta and Rainka into six 
each and Pachhdd into seven. 


Divisions into 
chaks or assesa- 
meat circles. 


Some common land is attached to every village, and where The village com- 
the village is divided into separate each patti has its own com- 
mon land. Every resident of the village or patti has the right to cut 
grass or fuel and to graze cattle in it. In the hills two kinds of 
lands are set aside for grass and attached to each village, vis., (1) 
charand, i.e , grazing land, (2) ghdsan, i.e , land on which grass is 
Sfi’own but which is not used for grazing, the grass being cut and 
stored for use during the winter or rainy season. The zaminddrs 
are allowed to graze cattle or cut grass and trees for fuel in the 
zaminddri forests, but wood for building purposes may be cut 
only with permission of the Collector. In villages where there 
no zaminddri ]\in^Q the zaminddrs are allowed to graze cattle 
or cut trees for fuel in the unreserved forests. In all unreserved 
State forests agriculturists are exempted from payment of half 
the grazing dues. 

The rnalbah is not realized in cash. In the hills the amount The common 
required for expenditure in the common interest is collected by 
a bdchh or contribution realised in equal shares^ from every 
family in the hhoi, and not according to the area of land held 
or the amount of land revenue paid. When any article is need- 
ed it is generally collected in kind by a hdchh, cash being seldom 
collected and only on special occasions. Collections are generally 
made for feeding fakirs or holy men, and for celebrating festivals. 

Cash is also collected by bdchh to meet the expenses of cases 
relating to common interests or for the construction of temples. 

There being no hhojes in the Dun ildqa, the villagers arrange 
tile amount of contribution (or bdchh) among themselves, but 
in the hill tracts the I ambarddrs or dhimeddrs have this respou- 


‘ The lambarddrs wore cilsi nmile re-^pousible for nifiiiitaiuiiii; rorrect rptri^ters of all 
marriages, and for reporfingr thotn to tlio Tah-ii. As remnn^MMi hui rh^w receive a lupoe at each 
maiTia‘4e and annas eight for each rit. 

■ The more iinporlaiit families pay a larger ^harc. 



CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve- 
nue. 

The common 
tund {jinalhafi)^ 


The income from 
the common land. 
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sibllity. Lamharddrs ia the plains have power to incur all expen* 
diture necessary for the community. Money or grain is borrowed 
from some shop agreed upon, and the sum realized afterwards from 
the land-owners in proportion to the land revenue paid. Dhimeddrs 
(Deputy lambarddrs) collect revenue under the supervision of the 
lambarddrs and perform their duties in their absence. 

All income derived from the common land, viz,, from con- 
tracts for grass, sale of fuel, timber, etc., is divided by the osvners 
among themselves. 
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S2 







CHAP. Iff, C. 

Land Reve- 
nue. 



CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve- 
nue. 

Land revenue 
rates. 

^ahan Tahsil. 


Chak Kdnsar, 


Chik Fanjahal, 


Chak Dh^rlbi, 


i'hak Baj^bra, 
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Generally speaking the soil of this Tahsil, which on the 
south adjoins the Ambala District, is sandy 
miD'iais. stony. It comprises the 5 chahs shown 

■ in the margin. The Dharthi Dhdr and 

10 Nahan hliol lie M’holly within it. With the 

• '1 exception of a small portion irrigated by 

the Giri and Jalal which flow along its 
borders and the Markanda which flows through it, it is almost 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The zamincldrs are of an 
inferior class, and the people living round Ndhan itself make mere 
by selling grass and fuel than by cultivation. In the vicinity of 
I'lahan self-cultivating owners are few, and most of the land is 
cultivated by tenants. These are mostly Giijars in the part 
adjoining Ambala and Kanets in the Dharthi, but tenants are 
difficult to obtain, and land is often left fallow in consequence. 
Steps have been taken by the State with good results to prevent 
tenants being enticed away by one proprietor from another. 
Sugarcane, ginger and turmeric are grown on the banks of the 
Jalal and Giri, and mango trees are plentiful. 

Cliah Kdnsar in the Dharthi, though hilly, is the richest 
cliaik in the Tahsil, and pays a rate two annas higher than the rest. 
24’8 per cent, of its area is irrigated by the Giri and other 
streams, and 65‘2 of it is cultivated by the Kanet proprietors 
themselves, there being few tenants, and occupancy tenants only 
cultivate 10'5 per cent. Kolis are the principal tenants. 

Chak Panjahal on the Dhdrthi range, adjoining Nahan, is 
also hilly and of average fertility, with some irrigation from 
kluds or natural torrents. It is assessed at the same rate as the 
Dhdrthi ildqa, and below that of Kansar or Jhajar. The owners 
are Bhats, Kanets and Kelts, and generally indifferent cultivators. 
Owners cultivate 60‘8 per cent, of the area under cultivation. 
Only 16T2 per cent, of that area is irrigated ; cultivation is 
dependent on the rainfall and the people are not well off. 

The soil of the Dharthi chak is bad, and there is littlo 
irrigation, only 10 per cent, of the cultivated area being scantily 
watered by hill torrents. The rate on irrigated land is only 4;5 
per cent, of that paid in Kdnsar chak. Only 48 per cent, of the 
area is cultivated by the owners themselves who are pooidy off, 
and 10 per cent, by occupancy tenants. Kanets, Bhats and Kolbs 
are the principal cultivators. The chak lies in the hills on the 
road to Simla. 

Chak Bajahra comprises some khals and is traversed 
by the Markanda, Saildni Nadi and Pvtin, which irrigate less 
than 10 per cent, of its area. Its produce is, however, excellent, 


Kame of 
dial:, 
Jhajar 
Lbaithi 
Panjihal 
Kansar 
Bajdhra 
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and the irrigated area pays twice the rate imposed in all the CHAP, III, C. 
other chaks, except Kansar. Asa whole the chak equals Naraiii- LandReve- 
garh Tahsil in fertility, and the people are fairly well-to-do. nue. 

Many of its villages are held by officials of the State. The L.md revenue 
people also sell grass, wood and milk in Nahan, Only 15'3 per 
cent, of the area is cultivated by occupancy tenants. 

Jhdjar, a rugged uneven chak, adjoins Bajahra and the Chak ihii&T:. 
Kotaha of Ambala. It contains some kJiols. More than 
half the area is cultivated by tenants, and 10 ‘8 per cent, is held 
by those who have rights of occupanc}’’. 20 '4 per cent, is irrigated, 
and the rate assessed is the same as that in Fanjahal and 
Dharthi, but lower than in Kansar or Bajahra as the supply 
of water is smaller. The cultivators are Kanets, Bhats and Kolis 
with some Pathans, Jogis and Baggals. 


Paunta Tahsil contains 169 villages, distributed as shown in Paunta TahsH. 
the margin. It comprises three natural divi- 


Name of 

No. ot 

cluih. 

vtahals. 

Haripur 

Diin 

... 33 

>41i Khera 

41 

Giri par 

Korla 

S 

... 2vS 

Fahdri 

52 

Total 

... IGO 


sions, — the Dun plain, the hill tract and the 
Haripur Jchol. Of these the Dun is the 
most productive, being watered by the Giri 
and Bdta rivers. Hill torrents also irrigate 
parts of the khol and hill tracts. In the Dun 
the land of the Pardiini tract, which is 
under the Forest Department, is very 
fertile, but it is not cultivated. Kali Khera 


is a very rich tract in the Dun, but it receives no irriga- 
tion, and even its cattle have to be watered at the Jumna. 
A few wells exist in the Diin, but the supply is short in the hot 
weather. Though the Giri traverses the Tahsil, there is little 
irrigation from it. There are extensive sal forests. The people 
of the Tahsil are well oft. Since the former settlement the culti- 


vated area has largely increased, as already noted, and owing to 
this and the rise in prices its revenue was trebled at the current 
settlement. 


Chak Haripur lies in the midst of the forest of Haripur khol iiwfpnr. 
adjoining Jagachri Tahsil. It is less stony than the Pahari 
ched', but more so than the Dun. Parts of it are level, parts 
uneven, and its soil is geneially full of stones, but more produc- 
tive than the Diin or NAli Khera. The cultivators include smany 
Gujars. Fuel and grass is abundant, and the chak pays a rate 50 
per cent, above that of the Dun, and slightly in excess of that 
levied in the hills. 


The Diin chak is almost a levei plain, extending from Kolar c/mi DuE. 
village between the hills up to the Bdta, by which some part of 
it is irrigated. It is a fertile c/m/r, though part of it is stony. 

The cultivators include Banjards, Jats, Sainis and Bahtis from 
HoshHrpur and Jullundur Districts and Tahsil Kiipar, These 



CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve- 
nue, 

Land revenue 
rates. 

Chah NAli Khera. 


Ckah Girii^ir, 


Ckali Korla. 
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colonists are well off, and most of them are land-owners, who 
cultivate 49 ’2 per cent , occupancy tenants only holding' 1'3 per 
cent. Only 6'7 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, and 
the assessed rates are much below those of the hill c/iaks, few 
valuable crops being grown. 

ChaL Nali Khera is also level, lying between the hills and 
the Jumna, it is intersected by the Giii from the north. Paunta 
lies within it. The .surface is irregular and covered with hillocks, 
but the soil is productive. Nali Khera proper, between Tibba 
Gharib Nath and the Jammu Kbala range, has no wells, and 
elsewhere wells are onlv used for drinking water. Wells have 
a limited supply and run dry in the hot weather, when 
cattle have to be watered at the Jumna. Only 3 '9 per cent, 
of the area is irrigated from the Giri and Bata. 63T2 per cent, 
is cultivated by owners, and G'9 by occupancy tenants. The 
cultivators are the same as those in the Dun, and the rates of 
assessment slightly higher on irrigated, but lower on barani land 
than in the Dim. 

The chah Giripjr contains ten villages and lies between the 
Giri and the Jumna. It is more level than the Nali Khera and 
Dun chalcs, and consists of khddir land, which is not very fertile. 
Wheat, gram and til are the chief crops. The cultivating castes 
are the same as in the Nali Khera and Dun, but self-cultivating 
peasant owners only hold 24 per cent, and tenants 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, the rest being owned by Sard^r Siirat 
Singh and other large jiroprietors. A considerable area is 
irrigated by hnls, and the supply of water is more abundant than 
in the Dun or Naii Khera. Owing to the proximity of the forests, 
grazing is abundant and many cattle are kept. Some Bangbars 
also own land in this chah. The cultivating classes are well off. 
Produce is sold in Dera Duii and Ambala and the chah, like the 
Nali Khera and Dun, is open to cart traffic. 

Chak Korla is a hilly circle lying across the Giri, and about 
12 per cent, of its area is irrigated by hhdhs. Gatu, one of its 
villages, is a health resort for Paunta 'i'alisfl, aad tlic Tah.sfldar 
has his head- quarters tliere during the rains. Turmeric, ginger 
and other lull crops are grown, the cultivating classe.s being 
Kanets, Bhuts and Kolf.s. Cultivating owner.s hold 33 per cent, 
and occupancy tenants .1 per cent, of tlio cultivated area. Irri- 
gated land pays the highest rate in the State, but hdrdni pays 
As. 1'9 a higalb less than similar land pays in the hill tracts. 
The circle is surrounded by forests. The people are moderately 
well-to-do. 

The Pahiiri or hill ch,ak comprises 52 village.? In the Ton.=» 
no less than 29 per cent, of the cultivation being irrigated. 
Turmeric and ginger are grown in all the villages, except those 


Chak PahiiK 
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at the base of the hills, the leaves of the Idn trees which grow 
along the hhdls being used for manuring the latter crop. Sugar- 
cane is grown in Chanclni village. Gum is produced by the jdc/ti 
tree. IVIore than 51 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by 
self-cultivating owners, occupancy tenants only holding 6 per cent. 
The assessment rates are as high as those in Haripur, and the 
people are well-to-do. '1 he tracts round Chandni and Ratewaha, 
both owned by Kanwar Randi'p Singh, are especially fertile. 


Tahsll Rainka lies to tlie north of Tahsil Nahan. It con- 
sists of .six chaks — Karli, Sain, Sangrah, 
mahah. Bhawai, Rangra (I) and Kangra (11). 
The soil is fertile and the people are com- 
paratively rich. The revenue demand was 
increased by 50 per cent, at the last settle- 
ment. The Giri river flows for a consider- 
able distance through the Tahsll, but irri- 
a small area. The greater part i.s owned by Kanets 
and Bhats ; a little by Rolls. Tlie chief product.s are rice, ginger, 
turmeric, wheat, maize, Avalnuts and opium. 


Karli 
Sfiin 
Sangrah 
Bltawai 
Kangra (I) 
Kangra (ti) 

gates only 


No. of 
maJiuh. 

r,i) 

Hi) 

47 

r>0 


Of the chaksi Karli is the most fertile. 70 per cent, of the 
whole area is cultivated by the owners tliemselves, while tenants 
with rights of occupancy possess 7 per cent 59 per cent, of the 
area is irrigated. The rate of revenue is 40 per cent, higher than 
the rate in Paunta Tahsll on irrigated land and 30 per cent, higher 
on unirrigated. 

d'he soil of chak Sain produces rice of the best quality. 40 per 
cent, of the area is irrigated. Owners cultivate 51 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
possess 3T6 per cent. A considerable part of the land is owned 
by the inhabitants of Nahan, some of whom got it in return for 
services rendered to the State, while others were given it in charity, 
while others purchased it from impoverished owners. The 
rate of revenue wms increased by 25 per cent, at the last settle- 
ment. 


Chak Sangrah. — In this chak the rate of revenue is the same 
as in chak Sain, The chak is mountainous country. Manure of 
all kinds is used. The area cultivated by the owners themselves 
is 64 percent, of tlie whole cultivated area. Tenants with rio-hts 
of occupancy cultivate 15’19 per cent. 

In chak Bhawai I ho area cultivated by the landlords them- 
selves is 76’ 12 per cent. and that by the tenants with rights of 
occupancy 7' 12 per cent, of the total cultivated area. The chak 
i.s remarkable, in that no village in it is owned by an outsider. 
Landowners are for the most part Kanets and Bhats, but Kolts 
are also found with proprietary rights. The soil of this chak 
is of the same quality as of ch^ik Karli. The rate of revenue is 
the same as in that chak. 


CHAP. 111. C. 
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The people of Kangra (I) cliak are comparatively prosperous. 
They are of good physique and industrious habits. The soil is 
poorer than that of Kangra (II), and the rate of revenue propor- 
tionately lower. The area cutivated by the landlords themselves 
is 68 '12 per cent, of the total cultivated ai'ea. Tenants with 
right of occupancy cultivate 3'17 per cent. The area irrigated is 
25 per cent, ot the cultivated area. Land-owners are Kanets 
and Bhdts. 

In Kangra 'll) owners cultivate 6215 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated, and 1 8'14 per cent, is cultivated by hereditary 
tenants. The irrigated area is one-fo'urth of the whole cultivated 
area. 


3 . 

4 . 




Narag. 

Ponwala. 


Paclihad Tahsil has been divided into seven cJiaks. It yields 
MaiiKMon largest revenue of all the Tahsfls. At 

Karudniui. the last Settlement the revenue was increas- 

Sadh. ed by Rs. 3,549. The whole Tahsil is 

Sarahan. hillv. The rivers Giri and Jal4l flow 

through it, but irrigate a very small area. 
The Sain Dhar produces hdsmati rice of the 
best quality. The chief landowners are Kanets and Bhats. In 
some villages KoHs own the land. Manure of all kind is used 
throughout the whole Tahsil. The tobacco of Panjhote is 
famous for its quality. Walnuts, pomegranates and the “ Halia ” 
nut {Flalela) are among the important products. The road to 
Dao’shai from Nahan passes through the Tahsil. It contains 
the jagirs of Kanwar Randip Singh and Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh. 


In Maihgdon the irrigated area i.s 37 {ler cent., and the 
cultivated by the landlords themselves is 67' 12 per cent, of the 
whole area and under cultivation. Tenants with rights of 
occupancy possess 7'3 per cent. The inhabitants are comparative- 
ly wealthy. The soil is of e.xcellent quality. The revenue is at 
the highest rate iu the State. The landowners are Kanets and 
Bhdts. 

Of the whole area of chak Karganun 42 per cent, is irrigated. 
The area cultivated by owners themselves is 69T2 per cent., 
while the tenants with rights of occupancy cultivate 14 percent. 


In cJiak Rajgarb the people are fairly well otf. The irrigated 
area is 30'8 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. Owners thcm- 
.selves cultivate 59'11 per cent , while tenants with right of occu- 
pancy cultivate 5' 17 per cent. The rate of revenue is two anuas 
iu the rupee lower than the rate iu Majhgdon and Kargunuu, 

The area irrigated in Mangadh is 38’ 17 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area. The area cultivated by owners is -1<2'1 7, that by 
tenants with rights of occapany 5'15 per cent. Its soil i.s fertile 
The chah is noted for its walnuts. The rate of revenue is 20 pe 
cent, above the rate is Majbgaou. 
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Chah Ponwila. 


Jafffrddrs, 


In c/ 7 f 7 A’ Sardhan the area cultivated by the owners them* CHAP. Ill, c. 
selves is 67 ”2 per cent, and that cultivated by tenants with rights Lan d^Reve- 
of occupancy is 3’11 per cent, of the whole area cultivated. Only nue. 

22'1 9 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. The people are revenue 

poor. The rate of revenue is only half as heavy as the rate in 
Mangadh. It was decreased at the last settlement. (hah Sarihan, 

In Narag the rate of revenue is the same as in Eajgarh. Its chak Xaiag. 
inhabitants are prosperous. The irrigated area is 38 per cent, 
of the wdiole area cultivated. The area cultivated by owners 
themselves is 69T5 per cent. Tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivate 6 per cent. 

Of the cultivated area in chak Ponwala 8 per cent, is 
irrigated, 40 per cent, is cultivated by owners, and 10 per cent, by 
occupancy tenants. 

The important ja girddrs are : — 

(1) Kanwar Randlp Singh. 

(2) Kanwar Ranzor Singh. 

(3) Kanwar Devi Singh. 

(4) Midn Jagat Jit Chand. 

(5) Mian Partdb Singh, Rilaspuria. 

(6) Mahant Paras Ram Dds of Jagau Ndth's temple. 

(7) Mahant Sumer Ndth, Rdj Guru. 

(8) Kanwar Surchet Singh. 

(9) Kanwar Kundan Singh. 

(10) Kanwar Mohan Singh. 

The memory of IMahant Banwdri Dds, at whose instance 
Mahdraja Karam Parkash founded the town of Ndhan, is held in 
great reverence. Ajcigir is assigned to his successors. Iheir 
pedigree table is given below • 

Mahant Banwari Dds. 

! 

Mahant Singi Rikh. 

I 

Mahant Narain Das. 

I 

Mahant Kanshi Das. 

[ 

Mahant Ram Krishan Dds. 

I, 

Mahant IMddho Dds. 

I 

Illabant M olian Das, 

I 

Mahant Lachhman Da.s (who died before he succeeded). 

I 

Mahant Paras Ram Das. 
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Another personage worthy of mention is the VLA] Guru, 
from whom the ruler and members of his family receive 
religious instruction {gur’iiuintra), A great concourse ( jashan) 
takes place on the Dusehra at Kali's temple (where the Raj 
Guru lives), and incense is burnt and prayers offered {hmoan). 
Buffaloes and goats are sacrificed, and there is dancing. The Raja 
seats the Guru by his side and offers a nazrdna to him. Then the 
other menobers of the Raja s family and the darbdris offer him 
presents. The Mahant is a jogi worshipper of the goddess KA!i. 

A. jdqirddr collects and keeps the revenue of his /ayjV villao^e. 
He is entitled to every kind of revenue of his village, even local 
rate and income from excise. He appoints liis ov/n lamba7\idr^ 
zailddr and patmdrL 

The rule as to the resumption of jdgirs is that one-third 
lapses on the death of the assignee, another third on the death of 
his successor, v/hile on the death of the third holder his successor 
is given a life allowance. 

The State has endowed several temoles and religious persons 
with assignments of land revenue. In some cases proprietary 
rights, as well as the revenue, have been conferred on these. 

The gross annual income of the State is Rs. 8,59,896, of 
which sum Rs, 3,47,89(5 is derived from estates outside 
feirmiir, 
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Section D. —Miscellaneous Eevenue. 


There is no liceiisfc! for the wholesale vend of country spirit, CHAP. Ill, D. 

and still-head duty is not levied. Coii itry spirit is made in the Misceilane- 

State, retail ven mrs being allowed to distil their own liquor. Tiae ous Reve- 

lioenses for retail sale are auctioned as in the Punjab. There are 

shops at — ■ Excise. 

^ ^ Cjantry spirit. 

Tail U Ndhan: Nahan, Tiiokpur, and Bankdbara (kept by 
one contractor). 

TahM Faimtci : Sataun, Bata Mandi, Paunta, Kolar, and 
Majra. 

T'liisil Rainkd : Kalnka. 


TahsU Packhdd : Thaur^ Nawar, Sardhan, Arguslna, KdU 
(^hfir, Kargaaun, Jalon, Narag and Sandna. 

European liquor is only sold retail at Ndhan by a 6rai 
trading under the name of ‘ Universal Supplier/ which obtains 
irs supply from British territory. Kum imported from British 
territ'iry is sold at Nahan both in this shop and by the retail 
vendor o!: country S|urit. 

The hill op;uni grown in tlie State is alone used, twenty-four 
licenses for its wholesale vend being issued. The retail licenses 
are auctioned as in tiie Punjab. The shops are distributed as 
follows : — 

Tahtil Sdhoi}: one shop at Naiian. 

T<:ks:L len sho?’)si — Paanhd, Eolar, Mhjra, Bata 

i^dandi, Bhaiighm, ildjpur, Chandiii. hlanpur, Puruwala and 
Satan n. 

* Tah^il Rainld : f-ne shop — Rro.nka. 

T>iltsii Paciiaiici : ten shops "-Nara<T, Thaur, Nawar, Rhjgarh, 
Kagann, Sarahan, (Jalon, ArgUi^Ina and Kotla Birog, ShnidLi 
and Jvala Ghat. 


Hemp grows wild in the State, but hhang only appears 
to be used in small quantities. Some chiras is imported from 
British territory. The licenses for the vend of opium also cover 
that of drugs. 

The Indian Stamp and Court-fees Acts are in force, the stamps, 
judicial stamps being distinct from the non-judicial. Judicial 
stamps are for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 5, 

7. 8, 10, IG, 20, 30, 40, 60, 70, 100, 200 caiid 400 rupees. 
Non-judicial stamps are for 2, 4 and 8 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 

Sand IG rupees. All these stamps are obtained from Messrs. 
Watevlow and Sons in England. Stamps are sold at the S;idr 
and Talisil Tre<asuries. There are ten licensed vendors, two nt 
Nahan and at Paunta and three at Kainka and Pachhdd, one at 
each place being an ofucial. 
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Section E.— Local and Municipal Government. 

The amalgamated offices of the District Board and Municipal 
Committee are called the District Municipal Board. The 
President of the Municipal Committee, who i.s ex-officio Vice-Pre- 
sident of the District Board, is in charge oi the Board. 

The District Board has a President, a Vice-President and 
nineteen members. 

There is only one District Board for the whole State. The 
only municipality is Ndhan. 
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Section F.— Public Works. 

The Public Works Department of the State is in the charge 
of a supe'intending engineer, subordinate to whom is an assistant 
engineer actual charge of the work of the department, which 
construe all public buildings and looks after the Simla- Paunta 
and Kal. mb Lloads. The District and Municipal Boards carry 
out their rn works. The Public Works Department has recently 
built the Jubilee Hospital at Nahan, the Tahsil buildings at 
Ndhan and Hainka, the Public Works Office at N^han and 
the State stables. 
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Section G ■— Army. 

CHAP. Ill, G. The late Sir Shaiusher Parkish had a well-disciplined 

Army force of about 40U infantry and 150 cavalry. During the second 

A fgh.dn "War, he, early in 1879, offered his personal .services on 
the staff of General Roberts, but these were declined, thou'di the 
K^ja received the thanks of the Governr.ient of India, lli the 
following year, however, the Rijd, in common with other Punjab 
Chiefs, and in fulfilment of the terms of his aunod, asked to be 
allowed to send a contingent to Afghanistan, and 200 men, under 
the late Colonel R. C. Whiting, formerly an otiicer of the Indian 
Staff Corps, served with distinction in the campaign. As a 
reward for these services the R4ja was definitely accorded the 
honour of a return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy. In I8S8 
the R^ja offered to raise a body of imperial Service Troops, con- 
sisting of 500 infantry with 2 Maxim guns. Governmen.t accepted 
150 infantry with .30 sappers and two companies of Pioneers were 
raised. 'J'liese were subsequently (in 1SS9) formed into ihe Impe- 
rial Service Sappers and Miners and served with distinc'ion in tlie 
Tir4h campaign of 1397-93 under the comm.iml of Major Bir 
Bikram Singh, the younger brother of the pre.sent liajd. He 
received the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
.services, togeilier with the rank of Captain in tim British Army- 
in which capacitv he is attached to the Bjn^^al Sapo'^rs and 
Miners. ^ « i . - • 

Other bcDouis. The Sappers were eiopdoyed from Marcii 1901 to April 1902 

on the construction of the Khushalgarb-Koh^it Rail way. Their 
work and discipline were highly commeucled. Major Bir 
Bikram Singh represented the Imperial Service Sappers 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
in 1902 and was made an A.-D.-C. to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army and given the Coronation Medal. JamadAr 
Chattar Singh represented the State Sappers at the openino- 
ceremony of the Commonwealth Parliament of Australia. 

In addition to the Imperial Service Troops the State main- 
tains a force of 290 infantry and 30 cavalry. The former are 
armed with Sniders and are as well-drilled and eflScient as the 
Sappers and Miners, The Stat e also possesses 7 pieces of 
artillery and maintains a military band. 1 he men enlisted in 
both corps are Rajputs, Muhammadans, Gurkhds, Punjdofs and 
a few Purbias, 
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Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The Polif’e Departiien*-. is in ch!ir;je of a Superintendent 
who 13 directly resnonsinle to ti\e Rajd. There are four police 
stiitious, with head quarters at Nihan, Sarahan, Rainkd and 
Mtijra, each in cliaige of a Dopnry Inspector, There are four 
oiu-posts, at Kala-Amb, Ilaripur jMajra, Uaripur Rainka and 
Tali, The total strength of the police force is 129, excluding 
chjiiktddvs. The Department is administered on the lines of the 
Police Act and Panj ib Police Code. 

The on? j til in t!ie State is at Nahan. It is in charge of a 
SuperintoiKient, under vrhoixi are a jailor, an assistant jailor, a 
jmspital assisrant, a head wartler, a drill instructor and fifteen 
warders The Department is manag-^d on the lines of Punjab Jail 
Blanual and tno Indian Prisoners and Prisons Acts. The jail 
can accomino late a hundred male and female prisoners. In 
1903-04, one-hundred and forty-seven males and seven females 
were imprisoned, and the daily average prison population was 
over fiuv-sis. The expenditure was Rs. 92-1 i-0 per head. 

In tlio same year there were only seventy nine admissions to 
the jail hospit il( with one death, and the general health was 
exceptionaily good, 

Tlie jail industries are the manufacture of carpets, durries 
and matting. 
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Section I.— Education and Literacy. 


There are five State schools in Sirinur, vis., the High 
School and a Girls’ School at Kahan and 
primary schools with one teacher each at 
Tflokpur, Sarahan and Paunta, The High 
School has a staff of eleven masters includ- 
ing a Gymnastic Instructor and a Sanskrit 
teacher, and it is inspected annually by 
the Inspector of Schools, Ambala Circle. 

The Girls’ School is under a head 
mistress with one assistant. The average 
attendance is thirty-five. Needle-work is tlie principal subject, 
with some Nagri and Urdu, bat the girls do not remain after 
the ai^i^e of fifteen. Two or three Muhammadan women at 

O ^ ^ 

IS’ahan also teach girls of good families the Qoran, and some Hindu 
women teach girls and women Nagri, especially the Vishnu 
SahansarNdiu (‘‘The thousand names of God’’;, but in both cases 
the object is religion rather than education. 


Staff of the High School. 

1. H»"ad Master. 

2 & 3 High Depart- 
ment Masters. 

4. High Department 
teacher. 

5. Sanskrit teacher. 

6. (lymastic Master, 

7. Head. Master, Pri- 
mary Department 

8. Second Master, Pri- 
mary Department. 

9 to 11. Three verna. 
cular teachers. 


In addition to the State schools, there are a fow indi'-enoua 
schools, c.y., at Baniir in Pauata Tahsil, where Ndgri is taught : 
Badog in Sain, Tahsil Rainkd, where U'^du is taught : at 
Kufarraand in Pachhad where a pandit teaches Hindi and 
Sirmuri,^ and at several places in Nahan Tahsil Urdu and 
the Qoran are taught to both girls and boys. 


Brahman boys get a certain amount of instruction in pa dhdi 
from the Ghorachakra, the Saraswat and similar books, and the 
Gita and some OTammar are also taught. 

O O 


The shop-keeping class teach their sons the Mahajani script. 
They learn arithmetic and the rules of interest, but their learning 
is purely mechanical. 


Sirmun script is peculiar to some extent. 
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Section J.— Medical. chap. iii,j. 

In 18 r 2 His Highness the late Kaja, Sii’ Shamsher Parkash, Medical, 
opened a small dispensary in Ndhan where medical treatment Mciiicai, 
according to European methods could bo obtained. Since then the 
medical department has grown in popularity and in efficiency, and 
there are now a Central Hospital, a Female Hospital, Military and 
Jail Hospitals at Mahan, and three Tahsil dispensaries at Paunta, 

Sai'ahan and Dadahu, head-quarters of Rainka Tahsil, and three 
small village dispensaries, providing European medical treatment 
for all comers at rfhillai near at Chakrota at Rajgarh, five stages 
from Simla, and at Sangrdh, midway between that place and 
Rajgarh. These village dispensaries are oti the main roads, and 
are intended for the benefit of the inhabitants of the hio’her hills, 

O 

The Municipal Committee employs a hatoni for the treafment 
of those who prefer native medicines, but their number is small, 
and the hakim has lately applied tc be allowed to attend the 
Central Hospital and learn the European system. 

The present R^^j^i has engaged a European graduate in medi- Establishment: 
cine and surgery as Superintendent of the Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Department, with an experienced Assistant 
Surgeon as Officer in charge of the Civil Dispensary, a lady 
Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Female Hospital, and 
Hospital Assistants for the dispensaries, besides a staff of com- 
pounders and servants. 

Medical stores are mostly procured direct from England 
on indent by the Medical Adviser through the Commercial 
Department of the State, by which they are supplied as required, 
to the hospitals and dispensaries, on indents countersigned by 
the Medical Superinteirdent. Surgical requisites, stationery, etc., 
are supplied in the same way under the same control. 

The hill people willingly take medicine from Hindus or 
Christians (especially Europeans), but in many parts they will 
not do so from a Muhammadan, and so only Hindus are employed 
as compounders in the medical department. This prejudice is, 
however, gradually disappearing, as all treatment at the dispen- 
saries is absolutely free, and as the prospects of the Hospital 
Assistants depend largely on their popularity in their districts, the 
attitude of the hill people towards the Department is decidedly 
friendly. In 190’2 the Central Hospital was moved into a new and 
handsome building called the Jubilee Hospital, which was erected 
by the present Raj^ at a considerable cost in memory of Her 
Imperial Majesty the late Queen-Empress, llis Highness intends 
to build a new female hospital, as the present one has little 
accommodation. 
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The female hospital was started in 1896, Miss Balfour, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, was appointed superintendent. She 
remained in charge till March 1902. In 1902 Mrs, Collin was 
appointed in charge. She was not so successful, and was followed 
in 1903 by Mrs. Winter. 


The marginal table shows the yearly total of patients from 


YtarJy total. 


1899 to 1906. 


1899 


0,090 

1900 

... 

7,487 

1901 

•• • 

C,057 

1902 

.« ■ 

7,813 

1903 

... 

4,291 


The average daily attendance 
of new patients is now only 
five a day, but it is hoped that 
the hospital will gradually regain its former popularity. Under 
Miss Balfour the expenditure was about Rs. 4,200 a year, 
but at present it is only about Rs. 3,700. The staff has from 
the first comprised a Lady Doctor, a ddi, a cook, a Icahdrni, 
a sweeperess and a dhoban, and in 1903 a compounder was added 
to the staff. 


The Edja himself is head of the plague department. He h.as 
under him a superintendent and an inspector. No one can enter the 
State territory except by the authorised routes, each of which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant and a police guard. There are qua- 
rantine camps on these routes where travellers have to remain 
during their terra of quarantine. There are separate camps for 
people coming from infected and non-infected areas. Kahdrs, 
sweepers and washermen are maintained in the camp, and even 
cooking utensils and blankets are supplied by the hospital assistant. 
The term of quarantine is from twenty-four hours to ten da^'s. The 
rules are strict and are carefully enforced. Dp to the present time, 
thanks to these arrangements, the State has been free from plague. 
The routes open for ingress are by Kdla-Amb, Talehri, Prftnagar, 
Haripur, Konch and Rarapur. All other routes are open for 
egress only. 



CHAPTER IV.~SOME PLACES OF 
INTEREST. 

Banethi. 

Banethi lies on the Sarahan road at an elevation of 4,943 feet, 
twelve miles north-west of Nahan. There is a good I'est-house 
which commands a fine view of the Ndban Siwaliks. It is the 
first stage from Nahan to Dagshai. 

Bhujjae 

Bhujjal is merely of interest as a camping ground, being 
the third stage from Simla on the Simla-Chakrata road in 77° 25' 
N. and 30° 55' E. on the Bachhiari riaddi. The camping ground 
is on a plateau and commands a fine view of the Jubbal hills. 
The Chaur peak is two stages from this camping ground, and 
Nahan six, 

Bir Bikramabad. 

Bir Bikramdbad is a good head-quarters for shooting, 
six miles south of Ndhan on the eastern bank of the Markanda. 
It has large fruit and vegetable gardens, and mangoes and ponda 
(sugarcane) are grown. The gardens are irrigated from 
the Mdrkanda The place belono-s to Major Bir Bikram 
Singh, C.I.E. 

Chaur Peak. 

The Chaur peak, an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea, is 
one of the highest summits among the mountains which 
occupy the sub-Himalayan tract. Its position is 30° 52' N. 
and 77° 32' E. From its peculiar shape and great height it 
forms a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles 
around. The Chaur presents a striking appearance from the 
plains of Sirhind, and the view from its summit embraces 
a vast lowland tract on the south, and a wide panorama 
of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady chasms 
on its flanks throughout the summer months. A dense 
forest of deodars and other conifers clothe the northern and 
north-eastern declivities, and rhododendrons} ferns, and gentians 
grow in patches on the detritus of its granite slopes. On the 
top of the peak, is a small Shivling which is worshipped. At 
its foot lies the temple, beside a spring. The Ling and temple 
have been described in Chapter I. 

Dadahu. 

Dadahu, the head-quarters of Tahsil Kainku, is about sixteen 
miles north of Nahan and lies on a low hill at the confluence of the 
Giri and Jalfil, surrounded on all sides by mountains. Satibagh, 
which lies within the village, is a well known resort for members 
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of the Giri Pishing' Club. About a mile from the Tahsi'l lies the 
famous Rainka lake and Pars Ram’s tank. Satibagh commands 
a fine view of the Giri and of the trans-Giri hills which are 
covered with dense jungle, Tiie climate is malarious after the 
rainy season. Its populatioii in 1901 was 141. The head-quar- 
ters of the Rainka thdad are in the tahsil buildiim which w'as 
finished in 1900. There i^■ a dispensary and post office in the 
village. 

DiNGAEH IflN'ER. 

Dingarh Kiiier stands on a picturesque site, in the gorge 
traversed by tlie route from Xahan to ilajgarh in Tahsi'l Pachhad, 
in 30*^ 44' N. and 77° 21' E. Northwards, it looks towards the 
Chaur mountain, southwards, along the valley of the Jalal river. 
The village consists of weil-builfc flat-roofed houses, arranged in 
rows on the solid lime-stone ledges of the mountain. The 
surrounding country, though rocky, contains some fertile spots, 
which produce luxuriant crops of wheat. 

Haripuu Fort. 

Haripur, formerly a fort on the borders of the Jubbal State, 
is now occupied by a police outpost. The fort is 8,802 feet 
above sea level, in 77" 35" N. and 31° 45' E, 

Haripur Khol 

Haripur lies iti 77’ 25' N, and 30’ 25' E, and commands the 
pass of that namo. The direct route from Rainka to Jawadhri 
passes through it,, and a plague quarantine post has been "estab- 
lished here. The village, which is built like a village in the 
plains, stands on level ground amid the low lulls of The Nahan 
Siwdliks. The pass, which is about two miles from Kolar, is 
narrow and steep, Kolar, on the Nahan-Paunta road, twelve 
miles east of Nahan, in the Kiarda Dun at the head of this pass, 
is a mart tor the hill trade. 

Jauak. 

The lull fortress of Jaitak crowns a steep ridge of slate, which 
rises above the Kiarda Dun, in 30’ 30' N. and 77’ 24' E. Durin-<- 
the war in 1814, the Gurkhas occupied this position with a garru 
son of 2,200 men. They were attacked by two British detachments 
1,700 strong, but without SUCCCS.S ; and it was not until after a 
tedious series of operations that the fort was finally captured in 
the following year. The elevation above sea-level is 4,854 feet- 

Ihe fortress was subsequently used as a prison, but is now in 
nuns. A small hamlet is the only remnant of old Jaitak It com- 
mands a fine view of the^ Sam, Nijhau and Dhurthi bilks. The 
famous Jaitak Khcl of Kaaets derives its name from this village. 
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Kala a mb. 

Kala-Amb lies in 77° 15' N. and 30° 30' E. on the borders of CHAP. IV. 
the Ambala District. Its sarai is (deven miles two furlongs from pjaces of 
Ki'ihan. This is the most frequented route in the State and almost all interest, 
travellers to and from the Punjab use it. The Markanda Hows by 
it on the east. The ascent to Nahan commences here. Kald-Amb 
has a good pakka sarai with two bdldklidnds on either side of the 
gateway, one of which is furnished in European style. It is the 
chief plague quarantine clicniki and contains a police and forest 
outpost, Ihe quarantine post is in charge of a hospital assistant. 

Travellers from non-inlected areas are allowed to stay in the sarai, 
but all others are detained iu large huts, of which a regular village 
has been built on the west bank of Markanda. 

Kata SAN Devi. 

The Katasan Devi pass runs o ter the crest of a low transverse 
ridge, which cro>ses the Kiarda Dun from the sub-Himalayan 
chain to the Siwf liks, in 30° 31' N. and 77° 28' E. The ridge 
divides the waters of the Bata, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
those of the Markanda flowing south-west towards the Sutlej. 

The route from Dehra to Nahai runs through the pass. The 
elevation above S'U level is 2,500 feet. The pass lies eleven miles 
from Ndhan. The Kalar and rest-house are one and-a-quarter 
miles from the te nple. 'The place w'as once a resort of tigers, but 
none are now found. The Devi’s temple lies in a thick forest of 
sdl trees with no habitation near it. Ghulam Kadir Kohilla was 
defeated by the Sirmur forces at this spot. It is owned and 
inhabited by Labdnds. 

Majra. 

Miijra lies in 77 35' N. and 30 25' E., 20 miles east of 
Nahan. It was the head-quarters of the Tahsil till 1893 when they 
were transferred to Paunta. It now only possesses a police station, 
post office and forest cJiaiiki, with a comfortable bungalow which 
can bo used as a rest-house, situated near forests abounding in 
big and small game. The famous Jambu Khala is close by. 

The bungalow was originally built for Lord Lytton who came to 
shoot in Jambu Khala, 

Mooinand. 

Moginand {Moganand) is the name of a village and low 
pass across the Siwalik range on the route from badhaura to 
Nahan, nine miles south-west of the latter town, in 30° 32' N. 
and 77° 19' E. The path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past 
the village of Moginand, which formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on Ndhan during the Gurkha war 
in 1815. The approximate elevation of the crest of the pass is 
2, GOO feet above sea level. 

The population iu 19UI was 231, 
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Nahan. 

Nahan, founded by Raja Karam Parkash in Sambat 1G78, 
is the capital of the State. Situate d on an isolated ridge, 
it has a small population (6,256 souls in 1901). It is a 
picturesque town and well organised. Including the Civil Station 
its length is about two miles. The palace stands on the highest 
point, the town lying on its west, north and south. East of 
the palace is a plain called the Chaugan, surrounded by neat 
buildings, including the Club and the gurdwdra of Guru Gobind 
Singh at its southern corner. Shamsherpur Cantonment, over 
a mile in length, lies west of the town. 

In and about the town are several tanks and springs. The 
water of the Shi vpuri spring is the purest, but as it lies some 
distance from the town, only the wealthier inhabitants can make 
use of it. Bathing and wmshing in the tanks used for drinking 
are prohibited. The town is surrounded by forest. 

Rija Shamsher Parkash built a house in the Italian style 
called the Shamsher Villa ou the eastern extremity of the Nahan 
Dliar, The present RAja transacts the daily business of the 
State in a handsome building called the Head Office, erected on 
a small isolated hill in its compound ; a new office is in course of 
construction. The Villa is also used as a guest house for the 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief or Lieutenant-Governor. 

The District courts lie close by, with the offices of the 
Accounts, Forest and Police Departments, all on a ridge above the 
road leading from Nahan to the Villa. The Tahsll is close to the 
District courts. In the centre of the town is the Rani-tdl Bagh 
Garden. It contains a round tank on the bank of which is a fine 
temple. The iron foundry stands midway between the town and 
the Villa. 

The hospital, which is of modern design, lies outside the town» 
and the Zenana Hospital is inside it near the Chaiigdn. The 
boys’ school, a commodious building, lies east of the Chaugdn, 
and the Zendna Madrasa inside the town. 

It is said that the hill, on which the town now stands, was 
once the strong-hold of Bera Rangar, a notorious dacoit. A pro- 
verb runs : “ Sere Idi na chaure kaunthd aur saher,” i.e., the cattle 
seized by Bera will never come back to you, get fresh ones. Bera 
had a kitnd or pit of stone on the Ldi hill. In this he used to 
light a fire of cotton seed and oil, and after his raids the beacon 
guided him back to his lair. 

The Devi temple built by him on the summit of this hill 
still exists, and bis cattle-shed lay by the kachcha tank in tho 
toivn, Bdwa Banwari Dds, a well-known Sddhu, lived on this 
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hill, where the State bdrddari now stands. Rdja Karm Parkdsh 
once arrived at this hill when hunting from Kalsi, and the Bawa 
begged him to found a town here. The Eaja did so and constructed 
a bdrddari on the spot where the Bawa lived. The bdrddari stands 
on a high tibba. It can be seen from the train near Barara 
Station. In those days tigers abounded in Nahan, and the Bawa 
had reared several. A tiger’s roar at a propitious moment sug- 
gested the foundation of the town. The derivation of the name 
Ndhan is either from Naliar (Sanscrit = tiger), or ndh ( = king ) 
and din ( = abode). 

Nahan is 3,057 feet above sea level. In the hot weather 
punkhas are not usually required. The rains set in about the 
middle of June, and even on the hottest day the temperature does 
not rise above 100°. Usually at noon it reaches 90°. In the hot 
weather the temperature ranges between 80° and 90°. In the 
winter it is between 50° and G5°. 

The climate is moist. Epidemics seldom attack the town. 
Towards the end of September there is, however, some malarial fever. 
The water contains much lime, and tends to cause constipation. 
Snow never falls, but it rains heavily in January and February. 

The Municipality, constituted in 1887, consists of nine 
members, four elected and five nominated, all serving for a period 
of three years. The president is a paid official appointed by the 
Kaja, but the vice-president is elected. 

The income, mainly derived from octroi, was Es. 1 5,243 in 
1903-04, and the expenditure Rs. 13,910. The Committee owns 
a number of houses and manages the forests round Nahan. From 
these it derives a considerable income. The Cantonment is 
administered by a Cantonment Magistrate. It contains a military 
hospital and a workshop which turns out accoutrements for the 
troops. 

Mahipor. 

Mahipur lies sixteen miles north-west of Ndhan on a low spur 
of the Sain range. It is a smalt but pretty place with some pic- 
turesque waterfalls to the south. It is situated on a plateau be- 
tween lofty hills on three sides, its southern edge overlooking low 
hills. The plateau is intersected by a hill stream which makes it 
very fertile. 

Manqadh, 

Mangadh is a scattered village with a population of 380. 
It is built on a wide level plain surrounded on all sides by high hills 
and traversed by a torrent. It possesses an ancient Hindu temple 
which tradition connects with the Panda vas, but was probably 
built by Edja Rasdlu of Sialkot, whose style of building it recalls. 
It has been described in Chapter I. Mdngadb,is connected with 
Sarfihan, about ten miles off, by a six-foot path. 
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Pacnta. 

Paunta lies in 77° 40' N. and 30° 45' E. It has a population 
(1901) of 609, The Jumna flows close by on its east and south. 
It commands a fine view of the Dera Diin and its hills. The 
town contains a famous Sikh temple where fairs are held on 
the Holis in March and the Eaisakhi in April. Guru Gobind 
Singh resided here for about three years (1742 — 45 Bikrami) and 
therefore the place is considered sacred. The colonization of the 
Kiarda Diin by Sikhs has increased its population. It also con- 
tains a fine Hindu temple, built by the daughter of Eaja Fateh 
Parkash on the bank of the Jumna. By her request she was 
cremated here, and a fine marble tomb was erected on the spot. 
Between the two temples is a spacious encamping-ground with 
fine avenues of trees. The Paimpur ferry is only three miles distant. 
TheTahsil (twenty-six miles from Mahan) is built of good pakka 
masonry, Bhagani, where Gum Gobind Singh defeated the com- 
bined forces of the Rajas of Garhwal and Bilaspur, is about eight 
miles from Paunta. The town has a dispensary, rest-house and post 
office. The Western Jumna Canal authorities have a telephone 
office near the camping-ground, whence information of the daily 
rise and fall of the Jumna is sent to Bogrewdla. 

Rajgauh. 

Edjgarh fort lies in 30° 5i ' N. and 77° 23' E. on a natural 
terrace. It is square, with atcwer at each corner about forty feet 
high and twenty square. Fired and nearly demolished by the 
Gurkhas in 1814, it was sub.-.equently restored. Its elevation 
above sea level is 7,115 feet. Rajgarh is the head-quarters of the 
forest division of that name, and the Divisional Officer lives in 
the fort. About half a mile from the fort is a small bazar in- 
habited by Kangra Suds, w'ho act as bankers for the surround, 
ing villages. There is a post office and dispensary. 

Sain. 

The Sdin range lies between 30° 37' and 30° 51' N. and 
77 ° 15' and 77 ° 29' E. Thornton states that its length is about 
25 miles, running from north-west to south-east. This range 
divides the basin of the Jalal from that of the Giri. Its esti- 
mated elevation above sea level is from G,000 to 8,000 feet. It is 
the most fertile range in the cis-Giri hills, and produces rice of the 
best quality. 

Sangrah. 

Sdngrah lies in 77° 25' N. and 30° 40' E , trans-Giri, and 
commands a splendid view of the Sain range. It has a dispen- 
sary and post office, and was the head-quarters of Palvi Tahsil till 
1913 B. (1392 A.D.). 
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Sarahan, 

Sarahan, the head-quarters of Tahsil Pachhad, lies in 
77° 15' N. and 30° 45' E., and has a population of 132, It is a 
sultry place, but possesses a healthy climate, as a brisk breeze 
blows every morning and evening throughout the year. Sara- 
han is twenty-six miles from Kahan, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine road. Dagshai is twenty-one miles from the Tahsil 
building. The place has a dispensary, post office and primary 
school. It commrnds a splendid view of the low hills of Gbinni 
and Kotaha and the plains of Naraingarh Tahsil, It lies 
0 , 4.74 feet above sea level. 

SltlMCRl Tal. 

The once famous town of Sirmur stood about ten miles north- 
west of Paunta on the southern bank of the Giri. Destroyed in 
1 139 Bikrami, the ruins of its wells and bazars are still to be seen, 
and close by is a tank called the Sirmuri tank which is now 
almost all under cultivation. The rdjban which lies about a 
mile to the south-east of the ruins of Sirmur was made the capital 
of the State on 27th Phdgan 1252 (1095 A.D.) by Raj4 Subhans 
Parkash, the founder of the present ruling family of Sirmur. 
It too is now in ruins. Amouq tlic ruins of Sirmur is a stone 
pierced with a deep hole, lying on the top of a small hillock on the 
southern bank of the Giri. In this hole the pole is said 
to have been fixed for the rope on which the juggler girl, by whose 
curse Sirmur was destroyed, danced. The story is rtforred to at 
page S. A similar stone is pointed out on the other side of the 
Giri. 

Tilokpdr. 

Tilokpur stands on an isolated hillock, eight miles north-west 
of Nfihan, in 77° 15' N. and 30° 30' E., at an elevation of 
1,413 feet. The place is famous for its temple of Devi Bala 
Sundri, described in Chapter I. An annual fair is held in April 
in her honour. A path connects it with the Kald-Amb road ac 
Sainwdla, nearly six miles below Nahan. A cart-road runs 
between Kdla-Amb and Tilokpur for a distance of four miles. 
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Bag : a large si^uare field. 

Bandi: a sub-division of a kydr field: a hjdr is divided into several parts each called 
bandt. 

Bdngar : high lying land containing sandstone, 

Bard ‘ a small fiell near the village * the niH of the plains. In Ndhan town every ho ise 
has, in front of or ’odiind it. a bdrd or kitchen garden, but in the hills pepper and tobacco 
are generally grown iu the hard. 

Bhaiikkar : similar to bliilar, 

Bliilar : dry. poor soil which is not improved even by manure. It will, however, grow 
maize, kidthi and other kharif crops. 

Bhud : sandy soil mixed with small stones, 

Dakar : a hird sdII with a large proportion of clay, It bears good kharif crops, 

Deogarli : a field given to a deota, 

Gadltil: a rich soil composed of hard clay, which forms hard large lumps. These have 
to be broken up before ploughing, as they are so hard that the plough cauuot break them. It 
is a first class soil. 

Galiori : a poor stony soil. 

GJiorel : much the same as gahori. 

Jahal : wmt marshy land, always full of water. It only produces poor crops of rice, 

Kaldhil : any irrigated land. 

Kaldrvar : soil cf specially good quality. 

Kdtal : land situated on the banks of small rivers and hill torrents. 

Kliddar : similar but which bears crops even with a lieht rainfall. In the 

Pun moist land- -.tuate in nn “id river bed are called or. AT/da Z/?/* is the oppos. te of 
Bdngar, Generally any lovvlying land tuat retains moisture is called kliddar, 

Khil : newly made and very poor land^ 

K>fdr : a fid 1 which remains constantly full of water from the time of sowing to the 
bar vest. It generally bear.-, rice. 

• Obar ghair^kJiSidi : land neither irrigated nor manured. 

Obar Kliddi : land unirrigated, but manured. 

Pald{ : land frequently visited by frost and cold. Heavy rain injures its produce (from 
■pdld, ‘ frost '), 

Panjobal : moist land, which produces crops even in a dry season, 

Pdpli : stony soil with a layer of earth over it. It requires heavy rain, The Dh^rthi 
range is chiefly composed of this soil. 

PdU : a long narrow field. 

Pdyvari : always open to the sun : in contrast to slUlat, 

ppd{ : a very poor soil with a thin laver of earth over the stones, generally found on the 
banka of streams. It produces vioih and similar crops in seasons of good rainfall. 

B(UH : sandy soil which retains moisture for a long time, and requires manure to produce 
a good crop of wheat. 

Saildba : moist land situate on the bank of a river, hill torrent or water conrsc. 

Ser : wide level ground which contain'^ Icamy cUy and which even with light rair* will 
produce good haiTCit, Such soil is also called maiit^ 
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AppOndix IV* Shdk: soi], cliicnr C 0 ''/._C 0 “ 0 A of r.nd tirall stones, winch docs not i-roduee good 
i_ crops. 

Nidvri ; ruucli the si;n 2 as od‘ d, hut suiahor in and mure fre-dy manured. 

: land f ver--.h.uHMV d hy ii i n-'il wIppIi thus t/'-'ts v^^ry little warmtli from the 

srn. It i'? i;c-ei:L:!v lu ’ t duic.- by t’l' m t.te inlis. The Ciuh-» .lowu in it take 

lung t me tu iiiaiu c am: hcavs mm n inj; i:> to tlmn. 

Tika : a ^c;y g ssjil pu .hu rog r;ch crot * 

AvrE-xnix ir, 

La.nd Mcasckes. 

The State has two standaids ]:nry;n iniVtia and lain-h. The puVkia standard is 

'u^ed in the rah^il ut N.ilian a” 1 the Kie.-.a I a , wuile in the Tah^ils of raclinad and Ihiiuka 

the i< tie s'andu: 1. b.' ri/mo n.akr- a f/utl a vi a a nud 57 iutloLCS 

■that ( t a I J/dm hv; ‘ \ A '• pnin* r i .ahf^ a n.,a^ 2'> hi.syvJuias make a h>,^7ra and 20 
1 - , h ‘ a h>/ •••'>. B- '' f^'[’ ;d Id an ncie 'ihrec znvtUiduii Ihtnii 

^ a m ? /yu m i-.n h- i 11 .v/,>u 2 /n / /ta mp> i-nie tkijii’ Ihil Is hy the weight of '•ced. 
In L>n-ll”.h <d mi T’ 1 -■ in the xAliin 'li.I.'ih I uh.'} a ^ pa* and )t>nit!7 aie in u<e, v, bile 

in tl.-? hil'V i!i\ h ih ' j'i'i I i- the j-.ji 1 il -lai.dai'l. A huh, ‘ha itr is ffpial to b2 tola^ and 
l.n'hi ha } }<su ct 4'‘> l.n]' '> l m c-j.ial to Id Government standard Afb-A’. Ihe Stale 

StMohlid h'n'xj liniih H L [ ;nl to l-'I 1] b'^ of v, h.tat standaid-^ •. f the In 

inc,.>-iui:tt on'v the t, hL-Ut I- tc.ktu n.io ctu -al^ratii n. A yrtha is equal to 5 .sh/v Utthn, or 
2 scf‘s (-r Govc’nnmnt -tandaid. bmtu aiel-a-hdf //ckV/aA' make or in other 

woids 37^ iCr6 khuai ot sccd aie town in a puhhta n-jah, 

APPEXriX III. 

AVeigiits and Measures. 

Ihe 2(Tn)in<l/i{\ weieht=i am V>dm. n^d a^^nrding to this system one scr equals to 32 
tvlos. Ihe wv uhm in l^inan am rxk'^'fa. i e„ the scr equals tohU Zawi'adors 

general y liata ''Vtioht''. b.it p'd I.d r ’’y i ^,3 ] i-j f 'PtiQ whi -h is also 

ca'lul a '‘hi’’:) I, and in Tab il Riinka. a thohi. C pials ]-]- st'rs khrnft, Fciur .?rd/i(r'5 make 

one red'''! , Ihe z-i'’ iuddr-^ -n v’eijlj"'; r)z . \ /"'(K 7/ud. .'fV* and 5 sh‘s in their hous'^'S. 

One ( y...]s 5 .uh ; Ih'nt, 1<> mi'' 7 iu dual 2o j:i:ns rr.a kh'ir 1 2 yi/e; 7 /s make 

j r e d ' V mi l V ' m 1 : _ ' in. ^ ? ' ee < ' ' and 2 ( rh it^ make erne hath, Ihe hf>t/i is 
the fh::"'!!'*.'*, fioui the T'l. tf the f'UD li'ie'u tj iht e^t .nw. Ihe cubit is from the tip 
ct the tiininb to the t o of ln 3 iistle m eer Ihe hh-hi yard is made (>f one Jn'tk 
and M'D O' it. Ihii piL,\i Aaid i" made cl 2 n , (jr 4 cuiiits. One ([adam is equal 
to 3 h"f;>s or ] y. r<i" p'tkhf. Hill pc 'plj Al. 'm \;nd. the jfakkn bur." used 

in the Oku an i at N '‘u. I lie lmo^xt-' a^ d iciad etndoi wu hdits aic i<>hi^ and 
viiAr ^ ,-1 I rnii'.-uii. a 'thud ' curil ’0 t>d ' , l I’t iu the cis-Oiii 

par" 't I' h-.l trfub.iu ir h.i« id .a h.td. people , ^ 40 7 ebh\ o'heis 

ouly : 2. It' weiehr bo-pend' on die rust un ot ti'c lami'v. and it m only r'cd in leridiit" grain 
wincli is ijtf.i un 1 (ui I'^pamM'.d b\ the ^ame ,^olh,'f by wdiich it wa= mea'^uied when lent. 
Tut rhf- h;t' a ti'a d v.'C' Ja , < qual to 2 firs jHhhta trans Giri, while m Sain it 

ep' h. . ! .enro u aO'-'i 11 1 tii( 1 equad 32 inMnii(].> wu-i 'O in hain it i' 4 s niauiid". Sniu 

end dne ci' G.-i p‘nt>, dI lu.'-h I f.(hh<id have a meu'.iie ml ed bthat’a wbi(‘b c'pial to 0 sc/s 

khdm. It duiv.j'its nanm fi'Un lohatar. 70. 72 , haung been invf ibcd in 1872 13 krami, 
It .s only U' hi cn the k'ailudra 01 tlre^.hiirj' floor f^T dividiriu^hc PTain into ::haies. In 
iiuinka thtiC is anothei mtasuie eailed hdrd^ wiiich equals 4 lathds^ 

API'ENDIX IV. 

List or Flora of the Sirmur Stati:. 

l.^dhni-^pn'Did caic, 

(i) ' h,d.a, 

(J; (h‘"anr d< ' pare n. a. 

/ h — ut 7 1 '( nd' < 

(I) Teihcris arldnta 

(•) ,, Lvemin ‘ud. 

i •>) ,, F I'pa a II ' 


lII.-TArr^fa, 


> fi 


rn '7 7 , 
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(7) 

(?'. 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

-U) 

05) 


( 10 ; 

(17) 

(IS) 


( 19 ) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
{22) 
(23) 

( 21 ) 

(25) 


(26) 

(27) 

(23) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 
(31) 
(35) 


Flora. 

1 V, — B\pi croon ri)eco, Appondixl V 

Slioraa robusta . s.<7. 

V.-^Maloacccc , 

Kydia calyoiua. 

Bouibax inalabaricuiii 

TV, — ?•<:;, la; 

Sterculia «;p5, 

,, colorarn. 


VJL--Tuliaceco, 

Grev/ia opr-'''it'iLoiia hiuK 
„ scleropi.ylla pharna, 

,, vesllta ' uhamt,}. 

„ a-iatira ’ p'^ (r'a-o iv. pro’ ably u-cd for renning sa^ar ia Sanaranpur^ 
tiuit acid ; lope of its baik. 

„ tilicoioiia • ditaviin^ fruit eaten, used for cart shafts, etc, 

„ eaplda. A sbrab. Fruit cemruon iu Pan pastures, 

„ iaevijata : hke;raly greenish lark : a tree 30 feet high, 

VIIL—JRutact\T. 

Zauthoxylum alatum : tirmai, 

Limonia acidissima, 

Citrus, oiange loraoii cultivated. 

Feronia olophantum hathal, 

Ac ale marmclos ; In 1, 

j A , — S .'naruhoiV, 

Ficrasnia riuas-ioidce, 

Ah ’^T>u r ay racoiP, 

Garuga [dnnata I'^'orpat. 

A '/. — M cl la core, 

Mclia indica , nim, 

,, aza(farachta : dch or halaln, 

Cedrela toona ; 

A' //. — d I i cinc<r^ 

Ilex dipyrcna, 

SJIL-~^Cdaslnn(t, 

Euonymus sps, 

Eltcodeudrcn Roxburgliii : lah<a, 

Jl I J I /i.x?n ne , 

Zizyphus vulgaris : Jer, 

„ oxypbylla : Icrl 

jujuba : her, 

if tuumrauiarift ; ’fnalui I'C'*, • 
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X 1', — Ampelidea» 


(36) 

Titis latifolia. 


(37) 

„ himalayana. 



X VJ, — SapindacecB, 


(38) 

Aesculus indica. 


(Sf) 

Scbleicbera tiijuga : goixm. 


(40) Sapicdus detergens : ri(^a. 

(41) Acer villosuiu, 

(42) „ sps. 

XJ'/f. — Anacardiatew, 

(43) Khus cotinus . tung, 

(44) „ sps. 

(45) Pistacia integerrima kakhar^ 

(46) Odina Wodier , jinghan, 

147} Semecarpus anacardium : Ihilan'a, 

(48) Mangifera indica : am, 

(49) Fiuchanania latlfolia : chiravli, 

(50) Spondias mangifcra : amara, 

XVIII» — Moringa. 

(51) Aloringa pterygosperma : siavjna^ 

XIX, — Legnminoga, 

(52) Indigofera atropurpurea : kathe, etc. 

(53) „ heterantha. 

(53 a') „ palchdla. 

(54) Abrus precatorias ; gunga ^raiti seed). 

(56) Erythrina suberosa : dhaul dhak, 

(56) Eutca frondosa : dliak, 

(57) Eesmodium tilisefolium, 

(58) „ sps. 

(59) Oiigeinia dalbergioides : gandan, 

(60) Ealbergia sissoo ; shisham, 

(61) Cacsalpinia scpiaria : kar axing, 

(C2) Baubinia purpurea ; kurali^ kaclinai, 

(63) „ retusa : kandela, 

(C4) „ vablii : maljJian, 

(65) Tamarindas indica ; imlU 

(66) Cassia fistula ■ amaltds, 

(67) Aibixzia julibiissin . nras, 

(68) „ stipiilata ; fir?.?, 

(09) Acacia farnesiana : hahut, 

(70) „ arabica . kikar, 

(71) ,, catechu : khair, 

(71a) Melletia lariculata. 
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XX , — RotacctiBy 

(72) Prunus persica ; aru, 

(73) 3 , armeniaca : zarddlu^ 

(74) ,, puddum : padam., 

(75) „ padus. 

(76) PriDsepia utilis. 

(77) Eubus paniculatus • anchhu (black), 

(78) „ flavus. 

(79) ,, lasiocarpus : gunachu (black). 

(80) Rosa moschata • MijU 

(81) ,, webbiana : giddh, 

(82) Pyrus variolosa : kaint. 

(83) Cratr^gus sps, 

(84) Cotoneastcr acumiaata : rauih, 

''84d) sps, 

XX/, — Saxifrages. 

(So) Deutzia staminea, 

(86) „ corymbosa, 

(87) Pliiladelphus coranarius : puddhera. 

(87«) Ribes uigram. 

XXIR — Combretacea, 

(88) Combretum decandrum. 

(89) Terminaiia belerica : behera, 

(90) ,, cbebula : harrar, 

(91) „ tomentosa : jain^ 

(92) Anogeissus latifolia : bakli or chkal, 

(93) Eugenia jarabolana : jaman, 

(94) „ operculata : piaman, 

. XX 111, — LythrarUs, 

(95) Woodfordia floribunda ; dhai, 

(96) Lagerstraemia parviflora : dhaura* 

XXlV,—Samydacem, 

(97) Casearia tomentosa : clulla, 

(98) „ graveolena : „ 

(99) Carica papaya : pepiyh^ in gardens only. 

XX CactecB, 

(100) Opuntia dillenii : nagphan, 

X'A' I'/, — Cornaetee'^ 

(131) Mailea begonimfolia . tumbri, 

(102) Cornus oblonga, 

(103) u capitata : tbarwal. 

ATX 7//,— Caprifoliaceeii 

(104) Lonicera spi 
(106) Abelia triflora, 

(106) Yibuinom sp. 


Appendix IV 


T 
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(107) 

( 108 ) 

(100) 

(llOi 

(111) 

( 112 ) 

(113) 

(lU) 

(113) 

(116) 

(117) 

(118) 

( 119 ) 

( 120 ) 
( 121 ) 
( 122 ) 
(123j 
(121) 

( 123 ) 

( 126 ) 


(127) 


(I28j 

( 129 ) 


(130) 

(131) 

(132) 

(133) 

(134) 

(133) 

(136) 

(137) 

(138) 

(139) 

vi 


XXVlII,’-^P^uhiaccLV. 
Adina cordifolia * Ualihi, 

Randia duinetorum : mainpliah 

XXlX,--‘Sapotace(r, 
Bassia latifolia ‘ mahva. 

AWA*", — Ei’lcacec?^ 
Andromeda ovalifolia ; ayai\ 

Rhododendron arboreum : harass, 

,, authopogon. 

Myrsine africana : ehiipra. 

A\AA' I,^Ehcnace(r, 
Diospyro? montana ; tendu, 

.. malanoxylon . tlmur, 

XXXII.^Oleinecr, 
Oiea fragrans ; shillonfjy near temples. 
Jasminum revolutuai chamleli. 

., sambac. 


Xyctanthes Abor-tristis • har sing 

XXXIII , — . 1 pocynaccas . 
Carissa carandas • karannda, 
diffusa. 

Wrightia tomentofa : du^hi. 

Ilolarrhena antidysenterica : Icma, 

Xerium cdorum . naniara. 

AM'X IV, — A sc lep ladecr, 
Calotropis gigantea * ah, 

AMW 1 \ — Bo raglnecr, 

Cordia myxa : Jasora. 

A' A' A' T T. — Co 71 vol v u la cecr. 

Convolvulus sp. 

XAW T Y/, — 5/y 71 onia cecr, 
Stereospermum suaveolens ; padal, 

Tecoma undulata (in gardens only). 

XXXVIII,^Betulace(2, 
Be tula bhojpattra : h ho} pair a, 

,, acuminata. 

Alnus nepalensia : kohl, 

,f nitida, 

A^rA'/A '.— Sa Uclnec^, 

Salix sps, 

XL , — ( 'oy u I iferce, 
Quercus semecnrpi folia : hurslm, 

„ incana : ha 7 i, 

dilatata : mor)i\ 

,, annulata ; hamit 

Carpinus faginea. 
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(U*) 

(HI) 

(H2) 

(H3) 

'U4) 

(14‘) 
146) 
n 47) 

(140) 

ri.-ro 

/lo!) 

(1-21 

(ri) 

(ir>.-) 

(1.16) 

(1171 

(l.V^) 

(171) 

(100) 


( 101 , 
(102) 
(1 0 ) 
(iOt) 
( 101 ) 

(107) 

( 10 ?) 


( 100 ) 

(170) 

(171) 

(172) 

(170) 

(171) 
(175) 


(170) 

(177) 

(ITS) 


XLI,’^MyYicace(C, 
Myiica sapida : liaeiPi'il, 

. XL 1 1 — JuglandetT. 

Juglans rcL'-ia : alihrot, 

XL III. — Acanthacece^ 
Adliatoda vasica ’ hasufh'i, 

XLIV. — Mjrtacpf^t 

Eucalyptus globulus (in gardena). 

XL V . — Verhenacec^t 
Lantana alba, noticed only in gardens. 

X L VI — Lauri iiecr . 
zeylamica cloraia. 

XL VI 1 , — 7'hymplacecp , 

Dapline ?ps. 

XL Till —Tjp'Vfithaceiz» 

Viscuia album • lanchi. 

Loranthus ligusrrinus. 

XL IX . — Urt\cncp(r, 

DebVe2:ca‘5ia 

Moru"^ ^dba ■ fvt. 

Morns sa^’ratn ■ chhiKt. 

Ficus bcnjT'ileu'i^ ; hii>' cherntK 
rel.gio^a : p,pnK 
.. el'^menta ' (ludhari. 

hi-pila ,, 

,, caiif-a. 

vireata, etc., etc. 

CaUiS australis lihirttk. 

Ulmua int^^c-no'ca papii. 

„ camp-siris. 

Z. — Eupho^hmcr'T. 

Eupliorbia roylenna. 


Kx'X^-earia sobifora (ta'lnw tree). 

Tlu'wui nu'tifl ira • hlitUnura 
Mallntus pliilippincu'-ia • I'nnhpUa, 
r.rit'dclia rotusa • fhddnhi. 

Putranjiva jntqcofti, 

rhyllautlius cmblica (rayrobi-lum) ’ aonla, 
LI , — loni/e rcc. 

Finns long! folia : clVir, 

,, cxcclsa : halt chir. 

Codrus deodara or Labani : ^pJon, 

Abies smitbiana, 

Abies Wcbbiann. 

Caprc'^-'US torulosa, 

Taxus baccata. 

LII.-Falmcr, 

Fhocnix ?ylvc=tri-, 

LIII,--Lf nmlnecr, 

Arundiuaria falcuta, 

III .-^Llliactir, 

A'lavc Americana (Amencau aloe). 




Appendix IV; 


Tii 
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Appendix V. APPENDIX V. 

Some Household Terms, 

Ch^Giri, 

Trant' Giri^ 

Bakrdl^ a shed in which goats are kept. 


£drd, a part of a room separated by a wooden 
wall in which rams are kept. 


BTiinty wall, 

Bdwar^ second storey. 


Bhit. 


Chauldrd, central room. 

CJiaukhat, door frame. 


Chlidt or kkur, roof 

Ckhdbu, part of a pent roof. 

X) 7 vdr, door ; aUo used trans-Giri. 

Gkar, the house of a rich man. 

Khardngni, court-yard. 

Khanetar, a decorative wooden frame 
attached to the ridge of a pent- 

Kothari, a small back room. 

Mdnjhi^ first floor roof. 

jtfdnd, ground door : also used trans-Giri. 


Jderi^ window. 

Paphi. 


lUi , floor of the ground floor. 

OnaU ^ wooden bar used to barricade the door 
from inside : also u^ed trans-Giri, 


0^/t. a store house on the ground floor with a 
stone floor and walls, but without any door • 
j^rainis poured into it through a hole, called 
lil in the roof. 


PdTackhdf beam. 

Bih. 

Phali, door pannel. 

Pharkdl^ a stone step. 

Pord» an oblong room in front. 

Pharkion, wooden floor of the first storey. 

Pindi, ventilator. 

Sanddli^ a small window. 

Saxcdrd, cook-house. 

Petoe. 

Shangalf chain, 


Shirhi^ ladder. 

Shir. 

Tali^ upper storey, but in trans Giri it means 
the house of an ordinary man, as opposed 
to gkar. 


Tira, niche, 

Tung, balcony. 

Till 
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Names of utensils. 

Cis^Giri (5dirt, etc.) 


Trans* Girl, 


Appendix V. 


Chhari^ churn, 

Duhni. 

BhontUf bellows. 

Called hachhdltu- 

Jhdjri^a. kind of earthen ware ku, 2 qa. 
Kdthra, a wooden plate. 

J^uktUt a small huqqa. 

Ndl or nugalthu 
Lutia or lotri. 

Also cis-Giri. 

Thdli, a brass plate. 

Batn^a, 


Belrvoy a cup. 

Bhaddu^ a cooking pot, 

Charm^ a large pot, 

Dixsa^ a metal or earthen lamp. 

JJoerahy a milk pot. 

Vchlii^ a big spoon, 

Sianda^ a wooden pot in which milk is churned. 

Jlxiiidki, another cooking pot, 

Kashara, a wooden cup. 

Kondli^ a wooden plate. 

Khamra^ a wide-mouthed vessel. 

Xundra, an earthen pot in which gavgati is 
boiled. 

Zdthif a pipe of a hukka. 

Zotri, a small brass w^ater-pot. 

3fongate, a large metal plate, 

Pardt, a large brass plate, 

Tdnhia, a cooking pot of anolher kind. 

Tohia^ a brass pot larger than a tokni, 

Tokoniy a large brass pot, 

P’UENITCRE. 


Cis-Qiriy 

Afanyfl, a bed. 


Cis*Glri. 

Pkdhlit a blanket of white wool, 

Dohvy a large fine blanket. 

Jhagga, a sbirtt. 

MesJtriy cloth pieced, used as a langot. 


Trans- Gin. 

Kotliiy a large heavy wooden box (made io 
Jubtal). 

Firdy a w’oodcn stool. 


Fhavotkiy a large wooden box, 
Dresf. 


Trans- G’wu 


\ Also used trans-Giri. 


Zo^a, a woollen coat, 
Ahtiy a woollen shoe. 


Tanhhi, a fine blanket, 
iSdlukUi a waistcoat. 

Suthdn ox siidn'tir, tronseifl, 


Kameliy a blanket, 

I.evdy a cotton cover for night. 
Angta^ a waistcoat for women, 


3X 
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APPENDIX 


Produce Eithnates adopted for the 


Name of Tahsil, 

Name of chah. 

■Wheat. 

Cotton, 

i 

1 Mustard. 

1 

i 

i 

j 

Sesamum. 

Paunta 

I, Khol Harfpor ... 

S. Ch 

4 7 8 

M. S. Ch. 

2 20 0 

' M. S. Ch 

6 0 0 

M. S. Ch. 

2 3 0 


1 2, Dun 

4 7 10 

2 20 0 

6 0 0 

2 2 12 


3. Ndli Kbera 

4 7 8 

2 18 4 

GOO 

2 8 2 


4, Giripar 

5 30 0 

2 13 6 

6 0 0 

2 8 C 


5. Korla 

; 4 33 4 

1 1 
1 

i 

1 

... 

3 8 0 


6, Pahen 

! ; 

1 4 23 0 

1 1 
1 

1 1 
, ) 

j 1 

2 18 0 ^ 

6 0 0 

3 8 0 

! 

j 

Nadar ... ; 

1 

1. Kansar 

1 j 

5 22 6 ' 

2 20 0 

2 14 12 j 

2 2 8 


2, Panclidhal 

5 22 6 ' 

j 

1 38 14 

1 

2 1 4 j 

i 

2 2 3 


3. Dhartlii 

1 

5 22 G 


! 

2 20 O' 



4, Lajhira 

3 22 C 

2 20 0 

2 11 12 1 

j 

2 2 8 


6, Jhajar 

0 22 6 

2 20 0 

2 11 12 



X 
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VI. 


SeUlement of Sirmur Slati per ligah. 


TJpsom. 

j 

t 

Indian corn, - 

t 

1 

^ 1 

Ginger. 

1 

Rice. 

Turmeric. 

Gram, 

Barley. 

M. b. 

1 

t 

M. S. Ch. ' 

1 

M. S. j 

M. S. Ch. 

M. S. Ch. 

M. S. Ch. 

M. S. Ch. 

0 3 

1 

1 

4 20 S 


C G 4 ! 

1 


4 17 8 

3 20 0 

0 3 

i 

i 

j 

4 20 8 1 

i 

... 

j 

1 

C G 4 j 


i 

1 31 4 ! 

i 

3 9 8 

0 3 

1 

1 

j 

t 

t 

i 

4 20 8 ' 

I 

... 

i 

G G 12 


4 31 0 

3 9 12 

0 3 

t 

I 

i 

4 20 8 

19 0 

G G 4 

3 91 0 

4 31 0 

3 9 12 

- 







0 3 


9 13 4 ; 

1 

j 

10 0 , 

t 

7 0 3 

i 17 0 0 

4 23 12 

3 19 4 

0 3 


9 13 4 

19 0 

7 0 0 

i ; 

17 0 0 

4 20 0 

3 10 4 

0 3 


C 20 5 

24 IG 

G 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 29 0 

2 30 0 

0 3 

G 26 6 

24 IG 

C 20 0 

7 12 8 

2 20 14 

G 3 a 

0 3 

C 26 6 

24 IG 

6 20 0 

7 12 S 

... 

1 35 C 



C 26 r. 

24 IG 

G 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 20 12 

2 30 ( 

j 0 3 

6 26 6 

24 16 

6 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 29 12 

2 30 ( 






t- 
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Produce Estimates adopted for the 


2same of Tahsil, 

Name of chak. 

Pulse. 

Linseed. 

Musree. 

Maswora, 

Paunta 

1. Khol Han'pur 

M. S. Ch. 

2 20 0 

M. S. 

1 

! 

M. S. Ch. 

3 13 4 

M. S. Ch. 

3 6 8 


2. Dun 

o 

o 

! 2 20 

2 2 12 

2 8 12 


3. N^li Kbera 

1 

2 18 4 

' 2 10 

i 

i 

1 2 3 0 

2 114. 


4. Girip^r 

2 18 4 

1 

1 2 10 

‘ 1 

j 2 3 0 1 

2 114 


5. Korla 

3 24 0 

2 10 

1 

3 8 8 

4 19 4 


6. FahAri 

3 24 0 

' 

3 9 0 

4 9 C 

NAhau 

I 

1. Edasar 

1 23 0 

j 

2 2G 15 

1 

i 4 IG 12 


2. Panchdlial 

1 23 1 

... 

2 3 0 

4 IG 12 


3. Dhdrthi ... 

1 23 1 

... 

2 1 0 

4 IG 12 


4. Bajhdra 

1 23 0 


2 27 0 

4 IG 12 

1 

6. Jhajar ... | 

1 

1 23 1 

... 

2 27 0 

1 

4 16 12 


s.ii 
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Settlement oj Sirmur State per concluded. 


Vegetables, 

Kangni, 

vSugarcane. ; 

Toba<^co, 

Peas. 

Kitlthi, 

1 

SaffioT7er. 

M, S. Ch. 

S. Ch. 

M. S. Ch 

il. S. 

JI. S. Ch 

M. S. Ch. 

Srg. 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

3 20 0 

t •« 

9 0 0 

3 30 

2 20 0 

2 20 0 

30 

5 116 

... 

9 0 0 

3 30 

2 16 6 

2 20 0 

30 

5 11 6 


9 0 0 

3 30 

2 20 0 

2 15 4 

30 

1 

2 0 0 


3 5 


3 37 12 

... 

20 0 0 

i 

1 

9 0 0 

1 

3 B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 3S 0 

1 

Cl 26 0 

... 

! 

j 

i 

3 5 


4 33 0 


! 

61 26 0 


i 

1 

3 10 


4 3S 0 

... 

61 26 0 

... 

... 

3 10 

... 

4 38 0 

... 

61 26 0 


15 3 - 4 

3 5 


4 33 0 

... 

61 26 0 

... 

15 3 4 

3 5 

... 

4 38 0 

... 


xiii 
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